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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE con- 
tains two types of subject matter: (1) sub- 
ject matter which correlates closely with 
other commercial subjects, such as typewriting, shorthand, English, 
bookkeeping, law, and salesmanship; (2) additional subject matter 
which is not included in other courses, but which is essential in 
preparing a student for the first job. The book is based upon some 
outstanding courses of study. It is new, complete, and accurate. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by commercial teachers and for commercial 
teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. In 
view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 
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20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
gives you more than you can 
obtain in any other typewriting 
book. At the left is a list of some 
of the unusual features that you 
will find in this new book. 








Editorial... 


The Future of Education for Business 


With the phenomenal growth in recent years of enrollments in business 
courses, one might well ponder what the future holds in store in regard to edu- 
cation for business. Will enrollments continue at approximately the same rate 
of growth? Will the growth be accelerated? Will there be a decided plateau in 
the enrollment curve? Will there be a decided decrease? Forecasting is not al- 
ways exact to the last detail, but there are certain factors that will influence 
the coming events. 


The success of education for business will depend largely upon the quality 
of the product graduated from our business courses. If our product is useful, 
worthwhile, and able to meet satisfactorily the business problems of everyday 
life, both from the personal-use and:from the vocational-use angle, then we 
need have no fear of a decreased demand for business training. 


An important factor in shaping the future of education for business is the 
teacher. If all our teachers of business will become keenly professional-minded, 
business education of the future will give a good account of itself. To grow in 
professional stature, the teacher must keep informed about the current practices 
and standards in business, which, because of the rapid and the scientific ad- 
vances, are constantly changing. Education for business cannot be efficient 
if the teacher is basing his instruction upon business practices and standards 
that were in vogue ten, fifteen, or twenty years ago. One of the best ways to 
accomplish this growth is for the teacher to work in business from time to 
time. If this is not always possible, the teacher can at least keep in close con- 
tact, by means of conferences, with businessmen and by reading business 
literature. 


The teacher of business must be a specialist, but to be a good specialist he 
must have a broad, firm foundation. There must be a background of general 
education upon which there must be built a business structure that is basically 
sound. This business structure must include all phases of economic activity 
with which business is concerned—production, distribution, consumption, 
finance, and control. Then, with this foundation and structure, the business 
teacher is in a position to build the super-structure—specialized business ed- 
ucation and training. 


Professional growth includes the development of a teaching technique 
that will enable pupils of varying abilities to profit by instruction. Just as the 
difficult and the unusual patient is a challenge to the doctor, so should the 
individual differences of the pupils be a challenge to the teacher of business 
subjects. Professional growth is possible only if there is a professional attitude. 
From time to time, it is desirable that we take a self-inventory of our profes- 
sional attitude. The professionally minded teacher will want to study con- 
tinually every important phase of business and of the educative processes, and 
he will want to adjust his teaching accordingly. Then, and only then, will 
our job of educating for business be well done. 


ig Oe am 


Supervisor of Secondary Commercial Education, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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Trends in Commercial Education 








by 








PART I. During the past summer, thou- 
sands of commercial teachers were enrolled 
in classes in colleges and universities all over 
the country. Some of these teachers attended 
the summer sessions because external pres- 
sure forced them to do so, but those in a far 
larger group were motivated by a purely 
personal desire to improve their own body 
of knowledges and skills and to increase 
their power in the use of new teaching tech- 
niques and courses of study. My hat is off 
to this group of sincere and earnest teachers. 
I have no fear for the future of commercial 
education whose destiny is so largely in their 
hands. These teachers know what they 
need and what they want and they spare 
themselves neither effort, time, nor money 
in securing it. It was my fortunate experi- 
ence to attend classes this summer with 
some of the finest representatives of our pro- 
fession. These people came to their classes 
with a fine philosophy of work and per- 
mitted nothing to deter them from achieving 
their objectives. They will return to their 
classes this fall with an enriched background 
and a clearer understanding of the problems 
which they must face in the new school year. 

I am not one of the pessimistic group who 
seem to believe that commercial education 
is ‘on the way out.” I am, on the contrary, 
inclined to believe that commercial educa- 
tion may be only “‘on the way in.”” We have 
nothing of which to be ashamed in terms of 
our past achievements, but I sincerely be- 
lieve that we are just beginning to under- 
stand the fundamental philosophies and to 
develop methods of solution of the problems 
of business education. 


Part I of a series of comments that 
Miss Bowers has written for THE 
BALANCE SHEET. Parts II and III 
will appear in the October issue. 


Frances B. Bowers 

Director of Commercial Department 
Temple University 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The National Council of Business Educa- 
tion has recognized the need of crystallizing 
a sound philosophy of business education 
and has made it a part of its program. This 
organization sponsored in the year 1935-36, 
a series of articles by Dr. Paul Lomax and 
Frederick G. Nichols, outstanding authori- 
ties in the commercial education field. This 
series was intended to help commerical 
teachers to formulate for themselves a sound 
philosophy of business education. These 
articles, published in Service Booklet No. 6, 
by the Business Education World provides 
very interesting and inspiring reading for 
teachers of business subjects. 

Most of the materials included in this 
article will not be new to those who read it. 
The article is intended simply to remind you 
of some problems in the field which commer- 
cial educators must solve and to stimulate 
serious consideration of these problems. 

A “trend,” according to Webster’s dic- 
tionary, means “an inclination in a particular 
direction.” We are therefore concerned with 
the general direction which commercial edu- 
cation is tending to take. A study of two 
contrasting definitions of “commercial or 
business education”’’: will help us to clarify 
our thoughts as to the exact meaning of this 
term. In 1919, the Sub-Committee on Re- 
organization of Secondary Commercial Edu- 
cation? submitted the following definition 
of this term: “By commercial education 
this committee understands, that training 
of the school, direct and related, the aim of 
which is to equip our secondary school 
people for entrance into business life.” In 
1931, the National Association of Commer- 


1Throughout this article, the terms “business education” and “commercial education” will be used synonymously. 


*United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 55, 
Department of the Interior) 1919. 
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“Business Training in the Secondary Schools,” 


(Washington, D. C.: 
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cial Teacher-Training Institutions prepared 
this definition of business education: “‘Busi- 
ness education is that phase of the educa- 
tional process which is concerned with (a) 
training all individuals in the use of the tools 
of learning in acquiring methods and powers 
of adjustment as consumers of economic 
goods and services with particular emphasis 
upon the use of money as such a tool, and 
(b) training of individuals in the business 
aspects of their vocations as producers of 
economic goods and services with particular 
reference to such individuals as elect a busi- 
ness vocation.”’ 

The first definition clearly indicates that 
even as late as 1919, commercial education 
had as its primary objective the training of 
office workers for business. Commercial 
teachers felt that their only function was to 
train producers of economic goods and 
services and that they had no particular 
responsibility to the great group of pupils 
who were and would continue to be con- 
sumers of useful goods and services. As 
early as 1931, commercial teachers began to 
realize that they had a responsibility to the 
consumer as well as to the producer, and 
there are few commercial teachers in this 
country today who are unwilling to admit 
not only that we must accept this broader 
and more inclusive definition, but that we 
must also make definite provision to meet 
the objectives which the new interpretation 
of our functions has necessitated. What, 
then, is the significance of the problems 
which face commercial education today? 

The beginning of the twentieth century 
witnessed a great increase in high school 
enrollments and departments of business 
education grew far more rapidly than war- 
ranted by the facilities at the disposal of 
these departments. These increased enroll- 
ments have brought about many problems 
which need to be solved in the interest of 
successfully administering the work of com- 
mercial education departments. One of the 
most important of these problems is that of 
determining the fitness of our pupils to take 
courses which are distinctly vocational in 
character. Commercial teachers are realizing 
now as never before that not all the pupils 
at present taking bookkeeping, shorthand, 
and typewriting for the purpose of preparing 
for office work should be doing so. Of this 
Mr. Nichols has said: “‘Business occupations 
are becoming more highly specialized. Each 
occupation requires special aptitudes and 
abilities on the part of those who enter it. 


*The Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: The Trethawa 
‘Frederick G. Nichols, Commercial Education in the High School (New 
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To be effective, business education for vo- 
cational uses should be given only to those 
who are qualified to take it and to use it.’ 

In addition to the obvious difficulty of 
trying to train pupils so apparently unfit for 
office work, we have the problem of trying to 
find employment for the hundreds of boys 
and girls who are annually graduating from 
our high schools. There seems to be a de- 
cided need for careful surveys of occupational 
opportunities in many communities, espe- 
cially in the comparatively small towns. It 
is certainly not sound economy to permit 
hundreds of boys and girls to study stenog- 
raphy and bookkeeping for vocational use 
when the demand for such workers is not in 
proportion to the number of pupils being 
trained. Studies of placement opportunities 
in localities in which this condition seems 
to exist would reveal this situation clearly 
and should guide commercial educators in 
building curricula for the high school. If 
purely vocational courses are not needed, 
the courses should not be given. If place- 
ment opportunities are limited, then enroll- 
ments should be limited accordingly. 

One of the trends, therefore, is the setting 
up of definite methods of selecting pupils 
for strictly vocational courses with the 
objective of limiting enrollments in such 
courses. Just what methods shall be used in 
making this selection must still be deter- 
mined. A study recently made by the 
registrar of Temple University has a bearing 
on this problem. Three different mediums 
are used to determine the fitness of a pros- 
pective pupil to do college work. The 
first medium is the high school record of the 
applicant. This record includes not only 
the actual grades obtained in the various 
courses which the pupil has pursued in high 
school, but it also includes information re- 
garding his personal characteristics, which 
have so much to do with the successful pur- 
suance of college work. A general intelligence 
and English proficiency test is then ad- 
ministered. Finally, the pupil is interviewed 
by university professors who are carefully 
selected for this purpose. An attempt was 
made to correlate the findings of these three 
methods of prognosis with the actual achieve- 
ment of the student while in college. In a 
report which the registrar made at a meeting 
of the directors of the several departments 
of the Teachers College, he stated that the 
most reliable means of determining the 
probable success of the pupil while in college 

(Concluded on page 47) 


Publishing Co., March, a 18. 
ork City: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1988) pp. 65-66. 
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Syllabus on Business Management 


by 


. Lee F. Correll 
Lawrence High School 


Lawrence, New York 


GENERAL AIMS 


1. To develop an appreciation of modern 
business and the interrelation between 
it and the world in which we live; to en- 
courage young people to think of business 
as a field that presents great possibilities 
for constructive work, so that they may 
better understand their own relations 
with business, regardless of their present 
or future activities. 


2. To train the pupil in those business prin- 
ciples that will aid him in the manage- 
ment of his own personal affairs. 


3. To give the pupil an understanding of 
the different forms of business organiza- 
tion. 


I. The Economic Problem—Earning a Living 
1. Background of our present-day economic so- 
ciety 
a. Stages 
1. The hunting and fishing stage 
2. The pastoral stage 
8. The handicraft stage 
4. The industrial stage 
b. Private property 
c. Limitations on private property 
d. Public property 
2. Scope and control of economic freedom 
a. Franchises, patents, copyrights 
b. Private enterprises 
c. Freedom of contract 
d. Competition 
e. Monopolies 


II. Wealth—How Produced 
1. What is wealth? 
a. Definition 
b. Money is not wealth 
. Production of wealth measured 
a. The production of goods that are in de- 
mand and usable 
b. The performance of services that satisfy 
human wants 
3. Factors of production 
a. Land—natural resources 
b. Labor—man 
c. Capital—tools and machinery 
d. Entrepreneur—management 
4. Specialization—division of labor 
. Social wealth 
a. Definition 
b. Source of all income 
6. National wealth 
a. Definition 
b. How stated 


L.9) 
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III. Making an Income and Sharing in Wealth 


1. Process of dividing wealth 
a. Rent to the land owner 
b. Wages to the workers 
c. Interest to capital 
d. Profits to management 
2. Acquiring wealth 
8. Protection of workers 
a. Social insurance 
b. Labor legislation 


4. Wages—the price paid for labor 
a. How determined 
1. Supply and demand 
b. Wage inequalities 
1. Factors determining wage inequali- 
ties 
c. Relative wages 
d. Collective bargaining 


IV. Interest, Rent, and Profits 


1. Interest 
a. Definition 
b. Why paid 
c. What determines the rate 
2. Rent 
a. What determines the rent paid for agri- 
cultural land 
b. What determines the rent paid for busi- 
ness property 
8. Profits—the reward for taking the risks of 
business 


V. Budgeting and Record-Keeping 


1. Planning or making the budget 
a. Obtain as much information as possible 
about 
1. The assets 
2. The debts 
$. What has been done in the past 
b. Model budgets 
1. Use for comparison 
2. Be guided by the experience of other 
families in the same line 
c. Special budgets—each major item on the 
budget must be broken down into minor 
items 
2. Factors in operating the budget—cooperation 
of everyone affected is necessary for successful 
operation 
. Health 
. Capabilities 
Material possessions 
. Protection 
Obligations 
Social responsibilities 
8. Keeping a record 
a. Estimated income 
b. Estimated expenditures 
1. Essential 
2. Operating 
$3. Development 
4. Savings and other assets 


-) 
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c. Comparisons of actual income and actual 
expenditures 
1. Adjustments may be necessary 
d. Depreciation—must be considered in de- 
termining net profit 
1. Defined and illustrated 


VI. Protection and Saving Through Life 
Insurance 
1. Need for insurance 
2. Definition of risk 
$. Forms of risk 
a. Personal 
1. Life 
2. Health, etc 
b. Hazards of nature 
1. Storms 
2. Floods, etc. 
c. Social hazards 
1. Robbery 
2. Strikes 
3. Forgery 
d. Individual 
1. Lack of knowledge 
e. Changing price 
4. Types of insurance 
a. Fraternal 
b. Assessment 
ce. Group 
d. Industrial 
e. Legal—reserve 
5. Types of life insurance contracts 
a. Term 
b. Ordinary 
c. Limited payment 
d. Endowment 
e. Annuities 
6. How to buy insurance 
a. Selecting company 
b. Selecting policy 
7. Fire insurance 
a. A contract of indemnity 
b. A contract of utmost good faith 
c. Insurable interest 
d. Standard form of policies 
8. Other types of insurance 
a. Burglary, fidelity, credit 


VII. Needs and Goals for Saving and the 


Means of Systematic Savings 


1. General principles of saving 

a. Spend Jess than you earn 

b. Invest this difference wisely 

c. Reinvest the interest from savings 
2. Needs for saving 
. To take advantage of opportunities 
. To provide for an education 
To provide for an emergency 
. To provide for old age 
To buy a home 
To provide the basis of investment 
8. Savings plans 

a. Savings account 

b. Building & Loan Associations 

c. U.S. Postal Savings System 


VIII. Investing Money 


1. Distinction between investing, speculating, and 
gambling 
2. Who should invest 
8. Simple investment program 
a. Savings account 
b. Life insurance 
c. Home ownership 
d. Securities—bonds and stocks 


) 
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4. Essentials of good investment 
a. Suitability 
b. Safety of principal 
c. Satisfactory income 
d. Marketability 


IX. Money, Credit, and Banking 


1. Characteristics of money 
2. Kinds of money 
a. Standard 
b. Representative 
ce. Credit 
3. Standards of money 
4. Value of money 
5. Credit 
a. Definition 
b. Credit instruments 
c. Advantages and disadvantages 
6. The banking system 
a. Kinds of banks 
b. Functions of banks 
ce. Organization of banks 
d. Federal Reserve System—organization 
and functions 


* 


. Marketing and Merchandising 


1. Functions performed in marketing 
a. Assembling goods 
b. Storing goods 
e. Grading and standardizing goods 
d. Creating demand for goods—advertising 
and selling 
2. Functions of merchandising 
a. Systematic credit policy 
b. Delivery service 
c. Attractive window displays 
d. Careful display of goods 
e. Installation and repair service 
8. Markets—use and meaning of the word 
“market” 
a. Wholesale 
b. Retail 
ec. Organized 
d. Scope of 
1. Local 
2. National 
8. International 
4. Indirect marketing 
5. Direct marketing 


XI. Prices—Their Effect and How Affected 
1. The influence of prices on 
a. Production 
b. Consumption 
ec. Demand 
d. Supply 
2. How prices are affected by 
a. Competition 
b. Monopoly 
c. Money 
d. Credit 
e. Taxes 
3. How price changes affect various groups 
Business operators 
. People with fixed incomes 
Salaried workers 
. Wage earners 
. Creditors 
Investors 
g. Debtors 


XII. Governmental Agencies That Aid and 
Protect the Consumer 
1. National Bureau of Standards 
a. Functions 
1. Making tests 


an oP 
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%. Establishing standards 
8. Controlling of weights and measures 
2. United States Department of Agriculture 
a. Food and drug administration 
b. Administration of federal acts 
3. Federal Trade Commission 
a. Prevention of unfair methods of competi- 


tion 
4. Public testing departments 
a. Making tests and setting up standards 


XIII. Private Agencies for the Protection of 
the Consumer 


1. Better business bureaus 
a. Check the practices of local business firms 
to avoid any unfair trade practices 
b. Investigate soliciting and promotional 
schemes 
g. American Medical Association 
a. Investigates foods and drugs and issues 
reports. Available to anyone who sub- 
scribes to the publication of the Associa- 


tion 
8. National Board of Fire Underwriters 
4. Testing and advisory services of magazines 


XIV. Factors That Influence the Consumer 
in Buying 
1. Advertising 
a. Purpose—to promote a wider distribution 
of products 
b. Importance of advertising 
c. Results of advertising 
d. Types and kinds of advertising 
1. Newspapers, radio, billboards, letters 
2. Dishonest advertising 
a. Exaggerated statements 
b. Work-at-home schemes 
$. Forces in improving advertising 
a. Better business methods 
b. Efforts of publishers 
c. Legal methods 
d. National Vigilance Committee 
e. Better business bureaus 
2. Types of sales appeal 
a. Emotional or human interest 
b. Rational or reason why 


XV. Organizing One’s Own Business 


1. Importance of the form of ownership 
a. Selection of the type of ownership is im- 
portant for three reasons: 

1. It determines largely how much con- 
trol the individual can have over the 
business 

2. It determines largely what share of 
the profits the individual may obtain 

3. It decides how much financial! risk he 
will assume 

b. Various forms of ownership 

1, Sole proprietorship 

2. The partnership 

8. The corporation 

2. Chances of success depend upon: 
a. Selection of the right business 
b. Sufficient capital 
c. Correct principles of management 
8. Importance of selecting the proper location 
a. Study of the community 
Consider the people in the district as to: 

1. Their buying power 

2. Their racial traits 

3. Their religion 

4. Their educational and cultural dis- 
tinctions 
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b. Proximity of other stores 
ce. Traffic 
d. Future—a good location today may be a 
poor one next year 
4. The field for small business 
a. From data supplied by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, it is evident that 
the field for the small business is large. 
Dr. Julius Klein, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, says, “Enterprising 
leadership in this new-day adventure is 
by no means limited to our big business 
concerns.” 
5. Where to secure help and information 
a. The Chamber of Commerce 
b. The Domestic Commerce 
Division of the United States Department 
of Commerce 
FORMS OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
1. Sole proprietorship 
a. Advantages 
1. Independent—owner can operate the 
business as he pleases 
2. Owner receives all the profits, there- 
fore is stimulated to greater efforts 
to succeed 
8. Personal relationship with employees 
leads to a better understanding be- 
tween employer and employees 
4. Flexibility of management permits 
adjustment to changing conditions 
b. Disadvantages 
1. Success of the enterprise depends 
upon the judgment, the ability, and 
the health of one person 
2. Limited amount of capital—Inabil- 
ity to obtain sufficient capital limits 
the expansion of the business and 
may prevent its success 
8. Owner bears all the losses. He may 
lose not only the money invested in 
the business, but also his personal 
property 
2. The partnership 
a. How formed 
1. By contract (articles of copartner- 
ship) 
b. Advantages 
1. More capital available 
2. Benefits of the division of labor may 
be secured 
8. Better credit for the firm since two 
or more people are responsible 
4. Personal element important—close 
contact with employees and custom- 
ers 
c. Disadvantages 
1. Unlimited liability—each partner in- 
dividually liable for the debts of the 


firm 

2. Danger of disagreement between 
partners 

8. The life of a partnership is uncertain. 
May be dissolved by 


a. Death of a partner 

b. Bankruptcy of a partner 

c. By any other causes specified 
by the partnership agreement, 
or by the laws of the state in 
which the partnership was 
formed 

8. Limited partnership 
a. Can only be formed in states where a law 
(Concluded on page 48) 
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Why Some Bookkeeping for Every 
High School Student? 


Paul R. Alfonsi 


Speaker of Wisconsin Assembly 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Mr. Alfonsi, author of this article, is a former commercial 
teacher who is the Assemblyman from Iron and Vilas Coun- 
ties in the State Assembly of Wisconsin, and is Speaker of 
the Assembly. In this article, Mr. Alfonsi points out some 
examples of the importance of a knowledge of bookkeeping. 


EXPERIENCE has taught us (par- 
ticularly in our immediate households) the 
wisdom of living within our income. To me 
it is good business to refrain from spending 
more than the amount earned unless there 
is a desire to incur a deficit. What applies to 
the household applies equally as well to a 
municipality, a school district, a county, a 
state, or a nation. 

So that I may not be misunderstood, per- 
mit me to state from the outset that my plea 
for a balanced budget does not necessarily 
mean advocating inadequate appropriations. 
At the same time, it must be remembered 
that appropriations are mere promises un- 
less those who are responsible for making 
the promises can raise sufficient revenue to 
guarantee the payment of every dollar ap- 
propriated. 

I should like to illustrate my point. There 
has been, particularly of late, a clamor from 
high school districts throughout the state 
for adequate high school aid and rightfully 
so. I should mention here that state budgets 
are prepared for the biennium, that is, for a 
two-year period. Suppose that the state 
legislature at one of its regular or special 
sessions acts favorably on a high school aid 
bill which appropriates to the various high 
school districts in the state the sum of five 
million dollars annually. The various high 
school district boards meet at their annual 
school meetings and prepare budgets for the 
coming school year. Each board, in antici- 
pation of state aid, proceeds to spend the 
money which the state has appropriated. 
Some time later the school district clerk is 
notified by the State Department of Public 
Instruction to the effect that, regardless of 
the action of the state legislature appro- 
priating five million dollars annually, the 
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amounts due to the various high school dis- 
tricts will have to be pro-rated since the same 
legislature failed to raise sufficient revenue 
to meet the appropriation. The school dis- 
trict, however, has already spent the money 
called for in its budget. The legislature, by 
failing to provide sufficient revenue to meet 
the appropriation, has therefore deprived 
the school district of the aid anticipated. As 
a result, the school district and the taxpayers 
therein “hold the bag.” 

It is correct to say that what may happen 
to a high school district may also happen to 
elementary school districts, to counties 
(where state aid is paid for the administra- 
tion of all forms of social security), and to 
other units of government. 

Unfortunately, the tendency of too many 
legislators is to vote for appropriations with- 
out concerning themselves to any great ex- 
tent as to whether or not the state treasury 
has sufficient funds to meet the appropria- 
tions. I have always felt that the legislator 
who votes for a dollar of appropriation 
should, in order to be sincere, also vote for a 
revenue measure if one is necessary to assure 
the state treasury of funds sufficient to meet 
the dollar appropriated. In Wisconsin, for 
example, the 1937 regular session of the 
legislature in its budget bill covering the 
biennium beginning July 1, 1937 and ending 
June 30, 1939, appropriated for all purposes 
(outside of highways) approximately sixty- 
six million dollars. It is fair to state, how- 
ever, that unless something unforeseen 
happens, there will be sufficient revenue 
coming into the state treasury during the 
biennium to meet the total amount ap- 
propriated. 

The state has a wide and a varied field 
from which it can and does derive revenue. 
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Common among the tax sources are the 
following: income tax (both normal and sur- 
tax), inheritance tax (both normal and sur- 
tax), utilities tax, beer and liquor tax, and 
other taxes. The failure of a state legisla- 
ture to balance its budget would inevitably 
result in compelling the other units of govern- 
ment, such as counties, municipalities, and 
school districts, to levy against real and 
personal property. Meeting every dollar of 
appropriation with a dollar of revenue ex- 
emplifies the principle of “pay as you go.” 

A large percentage of the state budget 
includes appropriations for educational pur- 
poses—the state university, the teacher 
colleges, the county normal schools, the 
vocational schools, the schools for the blind 
and the deaf, the high schools, and the elemen- 
tary schools. One can readily understand 
what a tremendous financial problem would 
confront these institutions in the event that 
the state could not meet payment of the 
amounts appropriated in each case. 

There has been considerable argument as 
to the proper approach on the question of 
state budgeting and financing. I have 
always taken the position that it is first the 
duty of the legislature to determine what 
constitutes an adequate budget. In the case 
of elementary school aid, for example, the 
legislator should ask himself this question: 
What amount of money is necessary to in- 
sure the continuance of elementary educa- 
tion without jeopardizing the standards now 
set? As the various agencies which the state 
supports come up, the same question can and 
should be asked. Upon completion of what 
constitutes an adequate budget, the legis- 
lator should then ascertain the amount of 
revenue the state can expect for the period 
covered in the budget. The state budget 
director and the state tax commission are 
considered as reliable authorities for such 
information. If it is found that the antici- 
pated or estimated revenue will not be suffi- 
cient, then it is the further duty of the 
legislature to raise the necessary additional 
revenue, either by increasing the rates on 
taxes now existing, or by raising money from 
new sources. Should the legislature be of 
a temperament which is opposed to new 
taxes or increases in rates on taxes already 
existing, then in all fairness the legislature 
should pare the appropriations so that they 
do not exceed the estimated revenue. 

During the 1937 regular session of the 
Wisconsin Legislature, the various state 
agencies . submitted requests totalling in 
excess of ninety million dollars. The legisla- 
ture, however, appropriated only sixty-six 
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million dollars since it could not see its way 
clear (at that time) to raise sufficient revenue 
to meet a ninety-six million dollar outlay. 

In Wisconsin it must be remembered that 
the Constitution of the state prevents the 
state from borrowing any money. It 
practically compels the administration, re- 
gardless of who may be in power, to operate 
on a “pay as you go” basis. Removal of the 
borrowing restriction would allow one ad- 
ministration, for example, to borrow money 
and perhaps place the burden of payment on 
a succeeding administration. 

The state aid policy mentioned before in 
this article has been a Godsend to local 
units of government and to school districts. 
The theory is that every dollar issued from 
the state treasury in the form of state aid 
assists materially in reducing taxes against 
real and personal property. I am hopeful 
and confident that in the near future the 
policy of state aid (particularly education 
aids) will be elaborated to such an extent 
that local units of government and school 
districts will more readily appreciate and 
sense the reduction in real and personal 
property levies. 

I get a great deal of personal satisfaction 
in discussing and interpreting budgets and 
financial policies. On the other hand, too 
often I find that citizens in general have 
little or no background which enables them 
to understand, to discuss, and to interpret 
budgets and financial policies. Having had 
the good fortune of teaching commercial 
subjects for six years, I can appreciate the 
immeasurable value of a knowledge of 
bookkeeping. I say without prejudice or 
bias that every high school student should 
have on his list of “must” subjects the sub- 
ject of bookkeeping. My experience has 
proved, however, that the course can better 
be appreciated and used to advantage if it 
were offered not earlier than the junior year 
of high school. I feel, too, that in the near 
future the subject of bookkeeping shall be 
included in the list of compulsory subjects in 
the high school curriculum. 

The person who can discuss and interpret 
budgets and financial policies can play an 
important part as a citizen. Then, too, any 
number of our citizens become public serv- 
ants (school board members, county board 
members, and town, village, and city officers) 
in which a knowledge of bookkeeping is 
almost indispensable. The preponderant 
majority of our citizens can use bookkeeping 
knowledge in their immediate households 
where the problem of budgeting and fi- 
nancing appears daily. 
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The Contribution of Business Education 
to Citizenship Training 


IN THE de- 
partmentalized 
high school, the 
chief _responsi- 
bility for citizen- 
ship training lies 
with the social 
science depart- 
ment. However, 
important oppor- 
tunities for citi- 
zenship training are to be found in a number 
of subjects in other departments. Too 
frequently these opportunities are not recog- 
nized or, if they are, the training which is 
provided is incidental or indirect. We teach- 
ers of business need to consider the oppor- 
tunities for citizenship training which are to 
be found in our field of work and we need to 
make whatever contribution is possible. 

One method of taking inventory of the 
ways in which business teachers can con- 
tribute to the citizenship objective is to 
review in some detail the aims and the 
content of the subjects commonly offered 
in the important divisions of our work: the 
vocational subjects and the social-business 
subjects. The word “social” in the term 
“‘social-business” naturally indicates that 
there is some reason for expecting to find 
citizenship materials in this group of sub- 
jects. As for the vocational business sub- 
jects, we might be misled by the fact that 
the National Education Association’s seven 
cardinal objectives of education list sepa- 
rately the vocational and the citizenship 
objectives. That does not mean that these 
objectives are necessarily mutually exclusive. 

This possible method of attack on the 
problem has at least two objectives. First, 
only those opportunities for citizenship 
training in business subjects which are sug- 
gested by their present content would be 
found. The fact that in certain units of 
instruction a better content might be used 
would be ignored. Second, the teacher who 
attempts to find other than vocational ob- 
jectives in the vocational business studies 
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is subject to the accusation that he is doubt- 
ful of the value of such instruction and is 
attempting to defend it on some other basis. 


Another method of determining our op- 
portunities, which avoids these objections, 
is that of listing the qualities of a good citi- 
zen and of analyzing those qualities to de- 
termine the business aspects which each 
may have. In attempting to use this method 
here, a comprehensive analysis will not be 
possible, but a partial treatment of a few of 
the qualities of good citizenship should 
suggest what can be done. 

1. A good citizen makes a reasonable 
effort to understand public issues. Ideally, 
the good citizen is a socially-minded indi- 
vidual interested not only in his own wel- 
fare, but also in the welfare of those citizens 
less fortunate than he. He favors the enact- 
ment of legislation and the adoption of ex- 
ecutive policies which, as far as possible, 
are socially just and equitable to all citizens. 
Actually, the average citizen is a selfish be- 
ing. prejudiced by such things as family life, 
training, and occupation. We find voters 
divided into opposition groups—employer 
vs. employee and producer vs. consumer. 
Each group feels that in order to gain its 
ends it must fight the other group by bring- 
ing pressure to bear upon governmental 
agencies. Consequently, each group, in- 
tentionally or unintentionally, misrepresents 
the position of the other. All effort seems 
to be directed toward misunderstanding 
instead of toward understanding. 

Before a citizen can fully and fairly under- 
stand any economic or business problem, 
he must attempt to see that problem from 
the point of view of the group which seems 
to be working directly against his own in- 
terests. After such a consideration, he may 
feel that his original opinion is still justified, 
or he may even more strenuously disagree 
with his opponents than he did in the first 
place. The significant point is that the 
citizen’s attitude will not be based upon 
ignorance of important factors in the prob- 
lem. Such a procedure, at the very least, 
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would reduce the differences of opposing 
groups to real issues and would eliminate 
extreme positions on either side. 


Let us be more specific. More and more, 
candidates for office campaign on issues 
that deal primarily with the relationship of 
government and business. The complexities 
of modern economic life have resulted quite 
naturally in a demand for greater super- 
vision and check on business by govern- 
ment. However, these restrictions should be 
applied where they are needed. There is 
danger both in employing restrictions where 
they are not necessary and in not going far 
enough where they are needed. These 
dangers are much less, however, if the 
groups which oppose each other on the is- 
sues involved have studied the issues fair- 
mindedly from each other’s point of view. 


Sometimes the consideration of a point of 
view apparently opposed to the point of 
view of the group to which the citizen aligns 
himself will reveal that the two groups have 
more in common than in opposition. For 
example, consumers are prone to blame all 
businessmen for the difficulty which con- 
sumers have in getting their money’s worth 
when they buy merchandise and services. 
A consideration of the problem from the 
businessman’s point of view will reveal that 
many businessmen have no other desire 
than to make a reasonable profit through 
legitimate and ethical trade relationships 
with customers, but that they are handi- 
capped by some businessmen who have 
other ideas. Better Business Bureaus have 
been organized in a number of cities so that 
business may keep its own house in order 
and give legitimate dealers a fair chance. 
The activities of the bureaus in seeking to 
eliminate fraudulent practices certainly are 
beneficial to the consumer. Here is evidence, 
then, that consumers and businessmen can 
cooperate in the solution of a common 
problem. 


Misunderstandings between groups are 
sometimes due to a failure of each group to 
understand its own problems. For example, 
should the merchant be blamed for the 
higher price caused by the abuse by cus- 
tomers of the privilege of taking merchandise 
out of the store on approval? Then, again, 
consumers demand inferior merchandise 
from merchants who have learned that 
sales are lost when they point out that a 
different product is a better buy. The con- 
sumer who is informed solves many of his 
own problems, wastes no time nor effort in 
making futile attacks, and concentrates on 
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the solution of fundamental, not superficial, 
aspects of his problem. He sees the need of 
educational efforts directed toward members 
of his own group as well as the need of 
governmental regulations to eliminate un- 
fair selling practices. 


Thus, we see that the problem of under- 
standing public issues is a complicated one 
and that, insofar as these problems are eco- 
nomic and business in nature, we business 
teachers have a large responsibility. Espe- 
cially, if we are given the opportunity to do 
so, should we present fairly the problems 
and the points of view of producers to all 
pupils. That responsibility will not be as- 
sumed by any other department. 


2. A good citizen is law-abiding. If a 
citizen is not in sympathy with a certain 
law, he obeys it while he does what he can 
to have it modified or repealed. As a tax- 
payer, he does not evade the financial obli- 
gation which is legally his. Teachers of the 
social sciences in our schools have been 
quite successful in pointing out to pupils 
that taxes must be paid so the the govern- 
ment can render numerous desirable serv- 
ices. The problem, however, has assumed 
proportions undreamed of a generation ago 
It is easy to say that there ought to be a 
law for this or for that, but few people who 
make such a statement think of the added 
tax burden which results from the increased 
cost of executing new laws and adjudicating 
disputes arising out of enforcement efforts. 
As consumers, citizens are demanding addi- 
tional protections against adulteration, un- 
duly high prices, misleading advertising, 
misrepresentations and frauds, short weights 
and measures, and losses caused by a lack 
of uniform grading. Very often, the con- 
sumer is justified in his complaint against 
unfair business practices, but he should 
realize that government protection in new 
fields is costly and he should be willing to 
bear his share of the additional tax burden. 
Here, then, is material which must be in- 
cluded in our new courses in consumer 
education. 


Developing a respect for law may seem 
impossible when it is commonly known that 
some laws are out-of-date, contradictory, 
unfair, or meaningless and that some officials 
who are charged with the enforcement of 
laws violate those laws that they are ex- 
pected to enforce. It must be remembered, 
however, that the trouble lies with the 
human element involved, and not with the 
law. Only those citizens who understand 
the almost numberless difficulties involved 
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in enacting a good law are tolerant of the 
defects which may be found in some laws. 
The real test of a respect for law is in com- 
pliance with a law which one thinks unfair. 
Our responsibility in the business depart- 
ment is for the development of a respect for 
those laws which govern business transac- 
tions and relationships. 


3. A good citizen renders public service 
to the best of his ability when he is called 
upon to do so. Jury service is the most 
common example of public service. For 
those cases of business torts, business crimes, 
and breaches of contract, a citizen who has 
had training in principles of everyday busi- 
ness law is much better qualified to serve as 
a juror than he would be without such train- 
ing. Although the jury deals with questions 
of fact and not with questions of law, the 
juror who can understand some of the tech- 
nical legal expressions of attorneys in their 
opening statements, examinations, cross- 
examinations, closing summary, and of the 
judge in his instructions to the jury is better 
able to arrive at a just decision and to pre- 
sent his point of view to the jury in its 
deliberations. 


4. A good citizen strives to be self-support- 
ing. If no one is dependent upon him, the 
citizen should support himself during his 
productive years and after retirement. He 
should insure against those risks which 
might otherwise prevent him from carrying 
out his plans. For the head of a family, or 
anyone who has dependents, this responsi- 
bility for financial support extends to them. 


First of all, a good citizen strives to earn 
an adequate income. Commercial educa- 
tion contributes to citizenship by giving 
vocational training to many students who 
will earn a living in the business world. 
Just how well our commercial departments 
carry out this responsibility is another ques- 
tion. Certainly we are not making the most 
of our opportunities if we continue to train 
large numbers of boys and girls for com- 
mercial positions in which the earnings and 
the opportunities are limited, and if we fail 
to provide training in other commercial 
skills which are most remunerative than 
those skills which are traditionally offered. 


The problem is that of offering a broader 
program of vocational commercial training 
and of developing a guidance program which 
really functions. Accepting those pupils 
who come to us and shunting them into 
stenographic, clerical, or bookkeeping courses 
without regard to ability or interest is not 
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only failing to make the most of our oppor- 
tunities, but it is also, in many cases, actu- 
ally doing real harm. Have we not failed by 
not making our first subject for ninth- or 
tenth-grade pupils a real course in orien- 
tation and guidance in the field of business? 
Is it not our obligation to advise those pu- 
pils not equipped for commercial work to 
train themselves elsewhere? 


Earning a satisfactory income is, how- 
ever, only a part of the problem of economic 
self-sufficiency. The extent to which any 
income aids the citizen in his efforts not to 
become a public charge depends upon the 
wisdom with which that income is expended 
and the care with which immediate excesses 
over needs are conserved. The present trend 
toward a program of consumer education, 
consisting of training in buying and money 
management, indicates that schools are at 
last aware of an invaluable service which 
can be rendered to our future citizens. 


The business department has a large con- 
tribution to make for this type of training 
in the efficient use of income. As long as the 
department of home economics limits its 
efforts to the training of girls and as long as 
the social science department emphasizés 
history and a theoretical, social (rather than 
a practical, personal) approach to economic 
problems, the full responsibility for training 
in the field of economic citizenship should 
be assumed by the commercial department. 


This treatment of four characteristics of a 
good citizen serves the purpose of suggesting 
that the business departments in secondary 
schools have many opportunities for citizen- 
ship training. What has been said should 
not be construed to mean that we have not 
taken advantage of any opportunities for 
this training in the past. However, if the 
responsibility of our department in the 
larger sense suggested by the foregoing 
comments is to be carried out adequately, 
a deliberate and a carefully planned effort 
must be made. In some schools, all that 
may be needed is a conscious adaptation of 
materials now usually found in certain units 
of some business subjects. In other schools, 
the introduction of new units or even new 
subjects may be necessary. 


In brief: Since business plays such a 
prominent part in the daily lives of every- 
one, education for citizenship is not com- 
plete until it includes a directed program of 
training in business from the citizenship 
point of view. The challenge to the pro- 
gressive business teacher is clear. 
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A Vocational, Avocational, and Homeroom 


Guidance Program 


by 


Gertrude Forrester 
High School 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


TEacHERS of commercial subjects 
frequently ask what can be done to introduce 
a guidance program into their schools. They 
want to know how to start such a program 
and how to maintain interest in it. 

My experience in directing the vocational, 
avocational, and homeroom guidance work 
in the high school at West Bend, Wisconsin, 
will, I believe, answer both questions. I do 
not claim that there is a perfect set-up in this 
school, but the work has been praised by 
hundreds of parents, by the business and pro- 
fessional men of the little city, and, better 
still, the work has inspired hundreds of stu- 
dents and it has given them enthusiasm for 
selecting vocations and avocations. 

This work has been conducted without a 
cent of added expense to the school. It has 
been carried forward by a full-time teacher 
of seven daily classes of shorthand, type- 
writing, and bookkeeping. Of course, the 
success of the plan required the cooperation 
of the other teachers and many outside 
groups, but you are almost certain to get this 
cooperation once the broad aims of the pro- 
gram are made clear. 

As the first move, students were asked to 
elect officers in their homeroom groups. 
These officers and the faculty were then 
given a list of sixty-six possible activities in 
various phases of guidance and they were 
asked to check the thirty activities they 
preferred. The topics that received the most 
votes were “Sportsmanship On the Bleach- 
ers,” and “Conduct in Theaters, Restau- 
rants, Traveling, and Telephoning.” I 
mimeographed 600 copies of sportsmanship 
codes which were used as bases for a code 
drawn up by our students. Striking evidence 
of its efficiency was forthcoming, for during 
the football season the principal received 
letters from two neighboring school princi- 
pals complimenting the school on the sports- 
manship of its rooters, and, of course, this 
did much to create enthusiasm at the outset 
for our guidance work. 

Copies of free and inexpensive pamphlets 
were distributed weekly to the advisers and 
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to the student chairmen for use as the basis 
of discussion during the weekly half-hour 
guidance periods. The titles of these pam- 
phlets are printed in the February issue of 
“Secondary Education,” bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The list covers 
such subjects as how to study, scholarship 
information, college entrance requirements, 
social usage, safety education, photoplay ap- 
preciation, radio materials, conservation 
education, vocational and avocational guid- 
ance. To defray the cost of these materials, 
which averaged one dollar a year for each 
advisor, we sponsored a moving picture 
benefit, ““A Tale of Two Cities,” and sold 
pads of typewriting paper. 

Considerable local publicity, as well as 
leadership, was developed by having what 
we called “privilege days,” when the student 
officers were privileged to arrange whatever 
programs they desired. The student officers 
invited speakers, they gave plays, and they 
held forum discussions. Such topics as per- 
sonal attractiveness, manners and courtesy, 
civic interests, health, qualities leading to 
success, personal ideals, and earning and sav- 
ing money gave variety to the programs and 
interested parents and community leaders. 

For instance, two freshman boys asked a 
physician to give a talk on “Health” to their 
group. On being told that he had promised 
to talk to another group, the boys asked the 
physician whom he would suggest as an 
alternative. He asked them surprisedly, for 
they were young, “Can you have anyone you 
want?” On receiving an affirmative answer, 
he immediately became a member of their 
committee and sent the boys with a message 
to the county judge, who had a series of inter- 
views with them and considered it a privilege 
to get the viewpoint of youth. Both the phy- 
sician and the judge talked on several occa- 
sions and reported that the contacts they 
made were well worth while. They were 
enthusiastic about the friendly personal re- 
lations developed at these meetings between 
business men of the town and the young 
people. The president of one of the banks 
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gave several talks and volunteered to substi- 
tute any time a speaker was unable to come. 

The week before Christmas vacation, when 
our school was in session but most universi- 
ties were closed, each group invited an 
alumnus attending a university to talk to 
them on college life and to give any advice 
he wished he had received in high school. 
Talks on social conduct were given in a 
similar manner by men and women chosen 
by the students. 

These activities served as an introduction 
to the vocational guidance work. As the 
first step, each student in the four-year high 
school was asked to write a report on the 
occupation he was considering and on his 
plans for preparing for, entering, and pro- 
gressing in this occupation. Talks on various 
occupations by local men and women, inter- 
views with workers, visits to business houses 
and industrial plants, and reading of bi- 
ographies of successful workers preceded the 
writing of the reports. 

We asked each teacher to choose one occu- 
pational field on which he would be willing 
to gather information and sources of ma- 
terial. Each teacher then gave a thirty- 
minute talk, and assisted any students 
interested in that subject in getting informa- 
tion. I assigned a senior in my stenography 
class to each teacher to do stenographic work 
and to assist in collecting materials for these 
discussions. ‘The teachers gave their talks 
simultaneously, and each student attended 
whichever talk he chose. 

While the teachers were assembling their 
information, we invited the service clubs to 
provide speakers on the occupations repre- 
sented in their membership, setting aside one 
day for the Rotary Club, one day for the 
Kiwanis Club, and one day for the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club. Each club 
selected its own speakers. Speakers were 
given the guide to the study of an occupa- 
tion which the students used, including the 
duties, requirements, qualifications, advan- 
tages, disadvantages, occupational distribu- 
tion, schools for preparation, economic 
demand, trends, and references for reading. 
In advance of each talk, the student chair- 
men called on the speakers to get the data 
for the speeches of introduction, and they 
thus had the experience of going to places of 
business, of interviewing the speakers, and of 
talking about possible choices of vocations. 

On the day of the talks, each chairman met 
his guest speaker at the entrance to the build- 


ing, took him to the principal’s office, and 
then took him to the classroom where the 
speaker was introduced to the students. 
Two hundred students have had the experi- 
ence of making speeches of introduction, 
many of them making their first talks before 
a new audience. Twelve talks were given 
simultaneously each week, each student at- 
tending a talk of his own selection. Thank- 
you letters were written, containing special 
references to something the speaker had said. 
Comments, typewritten by the typing classes, 
were sent to the speakers so they could know 
the reaction to their presentations. On each 
of these occasions, pictures were taken of the 
speakers and the student chairman who in- 
terviewed and introduced them. These 
pictures were sent to the speakers with the 
notes of appreciation. 

Each homeroom group earned money with 
which to purchase books and pamphlets on 
one occupation for the school library. One 
group conducted a ping pong tournament for 
faculty members during the noon hour and 
charged a penny admission. With the pro- 
ceeds, the group ordered Jobs For the College 
Graduate in Science, by Menge.‘ Another 
group gave a play after school, secured one 
of the faculty men to tap dance between 
acts and charged two cents admission. With 
these proceeds, the group ordered The Choice 
of An Occupation by Crawford and Clement.? 
One group did typewriting at five cents a 
page; another group sold candy bars. 

On the day of presentation, each chairman 
had one minute to make his presentation 
speech and to describe the selections made by 
his group. Thus, the entire school was in- 
formed regarding the new literature on occu- 
pations represented by the fourteen books 
and the ninety-eight pamphlets acquired. 

The library was also enriched by gifts of 
literature on occupations from the Kiwanis 
Club and the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. 

The Rotary Club passed a resolution 
sponsoring high school visits to local indus- 
tries to give an opportunity to observe 
workers in various occupations. The entire 
high school was permitted to visit each in- 
dustry once in three years. 


After considering a variety of occupations, 
the freshmen wrote their reports for an as- 
signment in citizenship, and the upper- 
classmen wrote their reports for an assign- 
ment in English. All teachers coordinated 
their work to assist in the project. Members 


1Edward John Menge, Jobs For the College Graduate in Science (Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 1932). 


2A. B. Crawford an 
sonnel Study, 1932). 
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S. H. Clement, The Choice of an Occupation (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University, Dept. of Per- 
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of the typewriting classes typed their re- 
ports for their class work. The history classes 
investigated the development, the trends, 
and the probable future of the occupation. 
The shorthand classes took dictation from 
books on the subject of planning the future. 
As each report included an interview with 
someone in the occupation and the reading 
of a biography of a successful worker, this 
material was used for class reports in various 
‘ subjects. 

The papers were turned over to the Ki- 
wanis Club members for grading. At the 
Kiwanis dinner for the twenty student guests 
who had written the best reports, a member 
of the club testified that he had received 
more value from reading these papers than 
he had received from any other activity con- 
nected with the club. 

Exploratory opportunities developed from 
the project. Rotary Club members invited 
to their offices and places of business for ob- 
servation and try-out experiences the writers 
of the papers that showed the most interest 
and industry. Every member of the senior 
stenography class, one at a time, was per- 
mitted to go for one week to three business 
offices to observe the kind of work for which 
he was preparing. An electrical engineer in- 
vited all students who wrote on electrical 
engineering to work with him after school 
hours and on Saturday. A lawyer invited the 
students who wrote on law to work with him. 
The Business and Professional Women’s 
Club extended this same service. As I have 
charge of the placement and follow-up work 
through the commercial department, co- 
operation with the personnel managers and 
employers was facilitated. Through adult 
education courses which I direct in the com- 
mercial evening classes, opportunity is also 
afforded me for follow-up and placement 
work. 

The stenography classes handled some of 
the correspondence and the mimeographing 
as well as some of the clerical work for the 
school. These classes also assisted in making 
the surveys of the occupational choices and 
placement and in preparing the weekly 
guidance page in the school paper. Each 
typist sent for two college catalogues to add 
to the counselor’s bookshelf. 

In the third week of each quarter I asked 
members of the typewriting classes to bring 
books on business, occupations, job hunting, 
or personal development. As the students 
read the books, they extracted significant 
sections and made summaries and personal 
conclusions. This practice gave the students 
familiarity with books of this nature as well 
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as with typewriting practice. The folders 
containing the accumulated book briefs over 
the period of two years of typewriting and 
stenography have been of considerable value 
to me in personal counseling. A file of the 
students’ opinions of these books has been 
useful in promoting the reading of such books. 

I keep a duplicate record showing the oc- 
cupational choice of each student, the college 
chosen, if any, the family background, the 
scores made on the Henmon-Nelson test of 
mental ability and on the Otis test, and the 
marks in school achievement. These records 
are indispensable in individual counseling. 

Each week, the school listens to the voca- 
tional guidance broadcasts of the American 
School of the Air. The broadcasts have given 
new and invigorating material with which to 
introduce discussions in the classes where the 
teachers are interested and endeavor to de- 
velop the broadcasts. Personality develop- 
ment and job finding have been the most 
popular subjects. Suggestions for utilizing 
these programs were obtained free, each 
week, from the Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Some of the skits, secured free from 
the Educational Radio Script Exchange, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, D. C., 
were used for class dramatization. 

We have occasionally used the vocational 
motion pictures distributed through the 
Y. M. C. A. in Chicago. 

At intervals, I met with the student of- 
ficers of the homerooms and encouraged 
them to devise ways and means of operation. 
Their evaluations and suggestions for im- 
provement of the various projects were 
found to be indispensable to the enthusiastic 
working of the plan. 

In alternate years, the general theme of 
the program was changed from vocational to 
avocational, and an exhibit of leisure-time 
interests was held at the high school. All 
teachers agree that the school should en- 
courage students to make wise use of leisure 
time. To do this, each youth must become 
interested in and receive training in some 
avocational pursuit. The school, however, 
cannot and need not do this alone. The com- 
munity has infinite resources which could be 
utilized. We have used service and civic 
clubs, hobby clubs, and local hobbyists from 
the first grade student to the industrialist. 
The leisure-time interests of the people of 
the community were presented in a display 
to show young people the possibilities for the 
wider and wiser use of spare time and to 
direct and to strengthen those interests. 

A list of 450 leisure-time interests and 
some comments on their values were mimeo- 
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graphed and distributed to each high school, 
grade school, and parochial school child 
above the first grade. All homeroom groups 
were asked to fill in a blank with names of 
exhibits they would like to see, exhibits to 
which they could contribute or on which 
they would like to have an assembly talk, 
and what local men and women they would 
like to have invited to talk to them. 

The idea of an exhibit of avocational pur- 
suits, popularly called a hobby show, was 
explained to the civic and service clubs by 
letter and by meeting personally with the 
clubs’ education or public relations com- 
mittees. The clubs were invited to promote 
an interest in any worth-while leisure occu- 
pation by furnishing assembly speakers, 
exhibits, and enthusiastic hobbyists from 
their ranks who would be willing to come to 
school to share their knowledge. Their co- 
operation was excellent and their eagerness 
offered encouragement. The clubs agreed 
with Earnest Elmo Calkins’ statement in 
The Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses,* 
“There are many people who, when given 
time to use as they like, do not know what 
they want to do. They do not want to be 
told what they must do, but they are glad of 
suggestions as to things they might do. They 
see others happily busy with some hobby or 
recreation and they wonder if they, too, 
would enjoy doing the same things, and if so, 
how to go about getting started.” The ex- 
hibit was planned to be one approach to that 
problem as well as a stimulant to increase the 
number, the variety, and the depth of 
interests of high school students. 

All local hobbyists were urged to join in 
the project and they were invited to remain 
with their displays at the time of the exhibit 
to explain interesting features or to give 
demonstrations. As there were no glass 
cases, this also took care of the supervision 
of the displays. 

The result was an afternoon and an eve- 
ning exhibit of thirty-five subjects in the 
thirty-five classrooms of the school, with the 
public invited. Every entry reaching the 
standard was given a blue ribbon, not as a 
prize, but as a token of appreciation. Ten 
civic clubs cooperated, 650 blue ribbons were 
given to hobbyists who exhibited, and 2,500 
people in this city of 5,000 visited the display 
of leisure interests. 

The Rotary Club selected photography. 
The Rotarians brought motion pictures 
which they had taken on their travels, 
showed them continuously throughout the 
afternoon and evening, and talked on the 


pictu es and the mechanics of photography 
as a hobby. They demonstrated various 
equipment and devices, including the de- 
vices for colored photography. An exhibit 
of photographs and enlargements made by 
high school students and adults occupied one 
entire room and attracted many hundreds of 
visitors. The enthusiasm displayed proved 
conclusively that the joys and the fun of 
photography had brightened many leisure 
hours. 

The Kiwanis Club furnished an interesting 
exhibit of model airplanes and a hobbyist 
who explained how to make these models. 
The club provided the truck to transport the 
models and it arranged for the craftsman to 
be at school during the day. They super- 
vised their room, directed the one-way traffic 
of visitors, and attended to all the details of 
handling their exhibit. 

The Woman’s Club provided an exhibit 
and a demonstration on sculpture. Children 
brought their soap sculpture, as their con- 
tribution, to augment the collection. 

The Izaac Walton League furnished an 
exhibit, some movies, and a speaker on con- 
servation. The Stamp Club filled one room 
with stamps and coins and invited the state 
president of the Philatelic Society as their 
speaker. The Town and Country Club fur- 
nished a handicraft exhibit. The Four H 
Clubs, the Girl Scouts, and the Boy Scouts 
had on display their work for the year, in- 
cluding the Merit Badge work. The Business 
and Professional Women’s Club collected 
fifty scrapbooks, ranging from an Old Settlers’ 
scrapbook started sixty years ago to modern 
hand-tooled leather books on astronomy, to 
demonstrate the techniques of scrapbook 
making. An exhibit was made of the photo- 
play appreciation guides and leaflets pre- 
pared by the motion picture committee of 
the department of secondary education of 
the National Education Association. The 
Girls’ Club, a group of stenographers, con- 
tributed forty dollars for speakers and lec- 
turers to encourage the worthy use of leisure 
time. 

Faculty members selected, encouraged, 
and exhibited their special interests in their 
classrooms. A rock garden built in the front 
of the history room, luncheon tables set with 
old glassware in the English room, and hunt- 
ing and fishing trophies in the gymnasium 
could not fail to intrigue the interest of ob- 
servers. 

Out-of-town contributions were made by 
the neighboring Milwaukee Hobby Council, 
which furnished four speakers for assembly 


*Earnest Elmo Calkins, The Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses (Leisure League, 1984). 
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programs previous to the display and pro- 
vided exhibits on subjects which local re- 
cources were unable to provide. 

The school and the public library bought 
new books on hobbies, which were exhibited 
in the various rooms to familiarize the public 
with the best materials in books and special 
magazines along the lines of their interests. 
Lists of the new books were distributed. A 
reading promotion plan permitted the entry 
of reading as a hobby. A blue ribbon was 
given if a person selected a subject, read 
three books on it, wrote out notes, comments, 
excerpts, personal conclusions, and told why 
he liked the book he selected as best. The 
“Reading With a Purpose” plan of the Amer- 
ican Library Association was encouraged. 

The National Youth Administration fur- 
nished youth assistance. 

At the close of the evening after the ex- 
hibits had been examined, the R. C. A. 
Victor School Sound System announced that 
everyone should go to the room in which he 
was most interested, and special talks were 
given for those interested in the various sub- 
jects. 

While the adults were simply invited as 
visitors, or as helpers in the promotion of 
worthy use of leisure time, there was inci- 
dental application of the slogan of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association: “That every- 
body, young or old, may have an oppor- 
tunity to find the best and most satisfying 
use of leisure time.” We found that the 
adults were as proud as the children of their 
blue ribbons, and that at the third hobby 
show the number of adult entries had in- 
creased. The incentive to be of service to 
youth had given inspiration to their efforts. 

While the teachers and the service clubs 
supervised the assembling of hobby materials 
brought by students, there was a student 
committee in each subject, so that students 
and local hobbyists worked together to pre- 
sent a well-rounded exhibit. The interest and 
enthusiasm of adult hobbyists helped the 
school to create new interests and to discover 
lively interests in the students that can be 
developed to use, strength, and permanence. 
The fact that adult hobbyists contributed 
and were included in the exhibit gave added 
stimulus to students, because the whole 
affair was discussed in the homes. Adult 
hobby clubs, a camera club, a garden club, 
six reading clubs, and a stamp club have 
been organized since the first hobby show, 
and one of the purposes listed in the consti- 
tutions of these clubs is that of preparing 
better displays at later exhibits. 


After the adult leaders of the community 
awakened the enthusiasm of the high school 
students by the presentation of a variety of 
interests, many students were inspired to 
continue the cultivation of hobbies. We 
found that the members of the faculty were 
possessed of a genuine versatility, which 
made it possible for a large number of in- 
teresting groups to be formed. Membership 
in any one of these clubs was open to every- 
one who might want to find out more about 
that particular hobby. Further suggestions 
were found in the bulletin, “High School 
Clubs,” published by the United States De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The lists of subjects for which faculty 
members were available were given to the 
students for them to select their first, second, 
and third choices. The groups were then ar- 
ranged and the organization continued as 
the teacher and the group wished. We per- 
mitted students to go to the hobby group of 
their first choices, regardless of the variation 
in size of the groups. We allowed the stu- 
dents to shift hobbies, on request, so they 
continually compared the advantages, the 
conditions, and the rewards of the various 
avocations. Our hunting and fishing group 
was the largest, possibly because the Izaac 
Walton League conservationists furnished 
some interesting talks and exhibits each 
week. 

These groups met during the homeroom 
guidance period at ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon and furnished the opportunity for 
every boy and girl to follow one avocational 
interest which the school fostered and 
directed. The last hobby show was a cul- 
mination of the work of these groups. 

Many teachers are interested in this 
project because of the value from the point 
of view of mental hygiene. Every student 
becomes superior in something; he builds 
up his self-respect; and he is allowed freedom 
in choosing his own task and his own plan. 
This stimulant increases the variety and the 
depth of individual interests. Readers of 
Burnham’s The Wholesome Personality use 
the stimulus of successful accomplishment 
for “adapting education to individual ca- 
pacity that every child may have the op- 
portunity according to his ability to become 
superior in something to the end that each 
may be able to give successful service in a 
normal social group.” 

We have not pointed out to students the 
utilitarian value of the vocational outlets of 
these hobbies. The reading of biography and 

(Concluded on page 48) 


‘William Henry Burnham, The Wholesome Personality (New York City: Appleton Century Publishing Co., 1932). 
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Bridging the Gap from School to Office 


Training that will enable the 
student to earn a livelihood in 
business still-retiains as ‘the 
number one goal of the second- 
ary school course in book- 
keeping. The addition of the newer personal 
and social aspects of the subject should not 
cause us to lose sight of the primary aim. 

There is little doubt that the course is of 
some value to the student who has had n6 
additional business training prior to his first 
clerical position. But the course is often in- 
dicted for failure to prepare adequately the 
high school graduate to carry out the duties 
expected of a student trained in bookkeeping. 
Teachers are often unaware of this situation 
unless there is a systematic follow-up study 
of graduates. 

Most employers have a preference for per- 
sons with both youth and experience. .Ex- 
perience is demanded because of the addi- 
tional training provided by the first job in an 
office. The high school has many a “diamond 
in the rough” among its students who are 
about to graduate. These students have 
youth, capacity to learn, and the textbook 
training we have passed on to them. If we 
might add to these qualifications some of 


by 


George J. Eberhart 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


the training that they secure on the first job, 


the significance the employer attaches to 
previous experience will have been mini- 
myzed. 

Increased specialization of office work has 
multiplied the skills used in an office to such 
an extent that it has become impossible to 
turn out completely trained employees. We 
cannot hope to eliminate entirely the handi- 
cap of lack of experience, but the teacher of 
bookkeeping will find many opportunities to 
bridge this gap between the school and the 
job. If this is made a major objective of the 
course, a better product should be the result. 

Many high school graduates with a one- 
year course in bookkeeping believe a business 
should maintain six to eight expense ac- 
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counts because their author 
discussed that number. Orig- 
inal thinking can be stimulated 
by a discussion of variations 
in the chart of accounts for 
businesses of varying sizes and types. 

Much of the detail ye een San aes. 
to office to such an extent that the previous 
training is a disappointment to the new em- 
ployee. On the other hand, if the teacher 
can teach thoroughly the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which any system of books must 
be based, he will have made a valuable con- 
tribution tothe mental equipment of a new 
employee. « he emphasis should be placed 
upon complete mastery of fundamentals 
rather than upon a volume of detail work. 


The fundamentals should include such 
topics as classification of accounts, work at 
the close of a fiscal period, preparation of 
statements, and the analysis of transactions 
as to their effect upon assets, liabilities, pro- 
prietorship, income, and expense. 


Many students who have successfully com- 
pleted the course in bookkeeping believe that 
every business should have exactly four 
books of original entry; namely, the cash 
book, the sales journal, the purchases journal 
and the general journal. The teacher can 
prevent much of this misunderstanding if he 
will set up as his objectives the teaching of 
an appreciation of the need for special jour- 
nals, and an appreciation of the advantages 
to be gained from their use. To carry out 
these objectives, it will be necessary to do 
some original thinking about the books of 
original entry. An alert teacher will discover 
a number of devices to carry out such ob- 
jectives. Blank pages from the books of 
original entry of different types of businesses 
will illustrate the variety of these forms. 
Many students are able to collect such forms 
from local offices. 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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Office Practice in the Small High School 


For several years I 
have been keenly inter- 
ested in the development 
of office practice. Most 
courses suggested, de- 
scribed, and outlined in 
current publications are 
adapted to large city 
schools, but a large num- 
ber of schools have less 
than 1,000 enrollment. They are schools 
that may have only one small class in office 
practice with limited finances, equipment, 
space, and teaching time. 

It is quite obvious that few schools can 
afford to invest several thousands of dollars 
in expensive office equipment that will be 
used but one hour a day to train ten, fifteen, 
or more students for jobs that are not avail- 
able. Office machines depreciate rather rap- 
idly in value because of obsolescence. Most 
schools cannot afford to set aside a room for 
such equipment that will be used during a 
few periods a day. 

There is no question as to the value of a 
course in office practice if the community 
can only absorb fifteen students a year. On 
the other hand, there is no necessity of train- 
ing a group several times as large as the 
community’s ability to absorb. 

The first step, then, is a job-and-equip- 
ment analysis to determine the number and 
the kinds of jobs available each year and the 
amount and the kinds of equipment in use. 
We must find out how much new help the 
community can use in a year and what these 
new employees have to do. 

With this idea in mind, a teacher may go 
about setting up a practical office practice 
course that the community needs and can 
afford. It is well to take into consideration 
the fact that some employees may move 
away and some will find other work. It is 
necessary, then, to train only a marginal num- 
ber. 

Many schools have only one, two, or three 
commercial teachers. In such schools, it is 
usually impossible to devote more than one 
teaching period a day to office practice. In 
schools of this size, it is impractical to train 
more than one class, but that class needs to 
be trained. 

Justifying expenditure of money for only 
one class may be done on the basis that 
equipment is used for production purposes 
when not being used for instruction; that 
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is, work that otherwise 
might be done outside the 
school could be done at 
school by the students 
with their own equip- 
ment, thus effecting a 
real saving to the school 
and furnishing fine train- 
ing for the students. This 
plan would justify the 
purchase of good and sufficient equipment. 

What is sufficient equipment for a small 
school? According to a number of surveys 
made recently in both large and small com- 
munities, it would appear that any school 
could readily justify a class and most of the 
following equipment: 

Mimeograph Machine: The Mimeograph 
machine provides an increasingly popular 
method of cheap and rapid duplication for 
organizations and business. The number of 
machines is increasing rapidly, and trained 
operators are in demand everywhere. Schools 
find use for this machine constantly in doing 
their own work. The Mimeograph machine 
may be used for an almost endless list of 
jobs. 

Rotary Ditto: The Rotary Ditto is espe- 
cially valuable for school work and it is used 
extensively in business. This method of du- 
plication is cheap and fast. 


Flat Ditto: Either a flat-bed Ditto machine, 
a flat-film Ditto machine, or a Hectograph 
machine may be used. These machines are 
inexpensive and all schools and every place 
of business can, and usually do, afford at 
least one. 


Alcohol Duplicator: The alcohol duplicator 
is valuable for school work and it is used ex- 
tensively in some communities. It provides 
a satisfactory method of cheap duplication. 
The purchase of this machine would depend 
on the community. 


Mimeoscope: The Mimeoscope is valuable 
in preparing stencils. It is used widely in 
business, it is inexpensive, and it is of great 
value in doing school work. 


Adding Machine: Every school can use an 
adding machine. Practically every place of 
business has one. Adding machines are not 
expensive and they are absolutely essential 
in training office help. It is possible, how- 
ever, to teach machine bookkeeping to a 
limited degree, on wide carriage typewriters. 
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A model office is not necessary nor, in 
many cases, is it desirable. A model office 
requires a considerable outlay of money and 
space if it is to be adequate, but the small 
school can train efficiently without it. My 
contention is that such training should be 
on a business-like basis. Students should 
learn to do what they can as economically as 
possible. Do not encourage extravagance 
and waste by an imposing collection of lux- 
urious office equipment. It is best to train 
students to work and to be able to use avail- 
able equipment, no matter how meager, to 
the best advantage. 


Filing: A few boxes of cards and indexes 
require little expense and all filing funda- 
mentals may be taught with this equip- 
ment. Expensive filing cabinets are unnec- 
essary and, in small schools, cannot be justi- 
fied. 

Multigraph: In some communities, the 
Multigraph machine is popular. It is valu- 
able for school production purposes as well 
as for training. It is, however, a rather ex- 
pensive machine. Community demand and 
finance should determine the advisability of 
its purchase. 


Typewriters: Machines from or in the typ- 
ing room may be used for production work, 
but, if possible, it is best to have a few ma- 
chines for this work only. A wide carriage 
machine is essential in preparing many sten- 
cils and business forms. It seems advisable 
to have several makes of typewriters avail- 
able so that the adjustments and the care of 
each may be taught. 


Key-Driven Calculators: The purchase of 
key-driven calculators depends entirely on 
the community. These machines have little 
productive value at school, but they are im- 
perative if there is sufficient community de- 
mand. 


Crank-Driven Calculators: The same rea- 
sons apply to buying crank-driven calcula- 
tors as apply to buying key-driven calcula- 
tors. The only exception is that the crank- 
driven calculators have some value produc- 
tively in school. 


Stapler: The stapler is in use in every place 
of business. It is handy at school, and it is 
inexpensive. 


Addressograph Machines, Billing Machines, 
Posting Machines, Bookkeeping Machines, 
Multilith Machines, Sealing Machines, Open- 
ing Machines, and other expensive equip- 
ment, may be essential to large schools, but 
they are not indispensable nor, in many in- 
stances, are they essential or desirable to a 
successful, satisfactory, and efficient course 
in office practice. 

The small school with few teachers, lim- 
ited space, restricted placement possibilities, 
and meager finances may install at a very 
nominal cost a most effective and valuable 
course in office practice. 

The purpose of a course in office practice 
is to train students to be expert machine 
operators as far as possible, and to acquaint 
them with common business machines, their 
uses, and their care. 

Habits of work, accuracy, neatness, atti- 
tudes, and speed are essential goals of office 
practice, as well as skill in operating ma- 
chines, their care, and their adjustment. It 
is entirely possible for any school with a com- 
merce department to have such a course 
giving well-rounded, essential, required, and 
invaluable training with very little expense. 

We are in a machine age. Our students 
think in terms of machines; they are familiar 
with them and, as a result, they acquire the 
simple mechanics of most office machines 
very quickly. In addition to the machines 

(Concluded on page 47) 








OUTLINE OF COURSE 
NUMBER OF 
MAcHINES MAcHINES WEEKs OPERATORS 
1 Mimeograph 2 2 
1 Multigraph 2 2 
1 Flat Ditto 1 1 
1 Gelatin Stencil (Ditto or Rotary) 1 1 
1 Mimeoscope 1 1 
4 Typewriter 
Ditto-ribbon and Carbon 1 1 
Stencil Cutting 1 1 
Copying 1 1 
Letter Writing 1 1 
2 Burroughs Calculator 2 2 
2 Burroughs Adding 2 2 
1 Monroe Calculator 1 1 
2 Filing Cabinets 2 2 
Head Clerk 1 1 
16 19 19 
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Letter Placement 


Letter placement always 
has been somewhat of a 
problem despite the many 
directions and charts avail- 
able in typewriting texts 
and elsewhere. The greatest error is the one- 
sided appearance of the typescript. The 
right margin is usually much wider than the 
left. In some textbooks, this is due to the 
fact that 40 on the marginal scale is consid- 
ered the center of an 814 x 11 sheet of paper. 
As there are 86 spaces across such a sheet, 
43 approximates the center. In one guide 
printed last year, the directions for one letter 
read: “Set margins at 15 and 65.” This made 
a left margin of 15 spaces and a right margin 
of 21—quite uneven! 


Typescript should be so placed on the 
paper that it has an even frame of margin, 
or as nearly even as possible. If a typing 
instructor is using a text or other material 
that directs the students to “set margins at 
10 and 70” or to “‘set margins at 15 and 65,” 
the instructor should correct this by telling 
the students to set their margins for a 60- 
space or a 50-space line, and then proceed 
to impress on them the fact that they have 
86 writing spaces, that they are to determine 
the length of line needed, and that they are 
to set their margins accordingly. This is a 
very simple remedy for uneven margins. 


Students at this college have two aids in 
letter placement—a table and a chart. The 
chart seems to be more popular, although 
the results are exactly the same as those re- 
ceived from using the table. The chart, 
shown on page 23, is used by placing the 
letterhead—or sheet of paper on which the 
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letter is to be written—on 
the chart, making a faint 
pencil mark to indicate the 
position of the date line. 
Then the margins are set, 
the date backspaced from the right margin, 
and the student is ready to complete the 
letter. For example: Suppose the letter to 
be written contains 75 words. Place the 
paper over the chart. Make a faint pencil 
mark over the second date line labeled ‘75 
words.” The vertical lines indicate the mar- 
gins, which in this case are 22 and 63. The 
horizontal lines at the bottom of the chart 
indicate the approximate position of the 
firm name or dictator’s title when placed 
four spaces below the complimentary close. 
The paper guide is, of course, on “0.” 


In short letters, if the name of the month 
contains more than six letters, the letter has 
a better appearance if the date is written on 
two lines, as: 


September 18 
1 9 3 8 


This chart is already being used in other 
business schools and colleges and may be ob- 
tained from our Mimeoshop where the name 
of each school is printed on every chart it 
orders. This work is done by the students in 
commercial mimeographing. 


The table is self-explanatory. It is shown 
below. The correct use of either device will 
result in well set up typescript. Nothing 
is more gratifying to the eye of an expert 
typist than a well set up page of typewritten 
material. 








LETTER PLACEMENT TABLE 














LENGTH OF 
LETTER MARGINS 

50 22 - 63 
75 

100 — 125 

150 — 200 17 -— 68 

225 — 300 12-73 
Paper guide should be on “O.” 


SPACES FROM 
Tor EpcE To 
DaTE 


SPACES FROM 
DaTE TO 
INSIDE ADDRESS 








19 6 


Letters over three hundred words are two-page letters. 
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LETTER PLACEMENT CHART 





Single-space letters 
1e 17 ee 63 68 73 


100 - 300 words Date Line 





75 words n n 
50 words " " 








Date line six spaces 
from address except 

on very long letters 
wnen it is four spaces 
from address. 


50 words Firm name 4 spaces 
below complimentary 
close. 





75 words 





100 words 





125 words 
150 words 

















175 -— 200 words 
ee5 words 
250 - 275 words 

















300 words 








le 17 22 63 68 73 
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LETS GET DOWN TO | 





YOU can get what YOU want 
for YOUR students... 


If you want personal applications of bookkeeping, you can get 
them. If you want social-business applications, you can get them. 
If you want vocational applications, you can get them. BUT you 
do not need to sacrifice one to get the other. Each application is 
important because each of these values of bookkeeping is com- 
plementary to the other. You can get all these applications in— 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Seventeenth Edition e By Baker, Prickett, Carlson 

























































20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING has led in the process 
of enriching the teaching of bookkeeping. Personal and social applications are intro- 
duced without sacrificing the practical vocational applications. 
experience in a wide variety of situations. 
developing the applications of bookkeeping procedure: 


EXAMPLES USED FOR TEXTBOOK DISCUSSIONS : 


In the textbook the 


The student gets 
The authors use the following means of 





authors have incorporated as many examples of record-keeping as can be in- 


troduced and still maintain proper continuity of thought. 


The following are 


some of the types of records that are used as the basis for discussions and 
illustrations in the various chapters: general retail business, records for an 
individual, records and budgets of a family, furniture dealer, physician, and 


garage. 


EXAMPLES USED IN CLASS DISCUSSION PROBLEMS: The following 
is a list of some of the typical types of problems that are used as the basis for 
discussions at the ends of the various chapters: retail millinery business, per- 
sonal records, athletic goods dealer, doctor, wholesale millinery firm, grocer, 


and dentist. 


EXAMPLES USED IN WRITTEN EXERCISES: The following is a brief 
summary of some of the types of records that are used as the basis for written 


problems in connection with the various chapters: grocer, butcher, retail florist, 
radio dealer, seed and grain dealer, candy store, and laundry. 


EXAMPLES USED IN PROBLEMS IN THE APPENDIX: In the appendix 
a set of questions and problems is provided for each chapter. The following is 
a summary of some of the types of records used as the basis for these problems: 
toy shop, book shop, retail druggist, attorney, retail coal merchant, church, 
cooperative association, girls’ reserve organization, and delicatessen. 


EXAMPLES USED AS PROJECTS: A pamphlet containing narratives of 
transactions or projects may be obtained for use after Chapter XIV. The 
projects cover the following applications: a college student, a football team, a 
householder, a professional man, a cafeteria, a farmer, a high school paper, a 


high school club, and a high school treasurer. 


EXAMPLES USED IN PRACTICE SETS IN THE TEXTBOOK: In the 
complete volume of the textbook there are transactions for three practice sets. 
These sets can be completed on loose stationery or on blanks that are available. 
Business papers are available for the first two sets. The sets for which trans- 
actions are provided are as follows: radio dealer, retail leather goods business, 
and candy manufacturer. 


EXAMPLES USED IN OPTIONAL PRACTICE SETS: 


In addition to the 


practice sets in the textbook, optional practice material is available for selection 
for laboratory work to fit the requirements of any school or any community. The 
following are some of the additional practice sets that may be obtained: retail 
hardware and household equipment business set, household practice set, farm 
practice set, gasoline station practice set, garage practice set, and wholesale 
grocery business set. 
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Chicago Steps Ahead in Democratic Education 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED. The 
opening of the Jones Commercial 
High School on January 31, 1938, 
marks a practical achievement in 
Superintendent William H. John- 
son’s ideal of real Democracy in 
Education—that type of democ- 
racy which provides equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all. 

The Jones School, an old land- 
mark in the history of Chicago’s 
public schools, is situated practi- 
cally in the “backyard” of Chi- 
cago’s loop district at 615 Ply- 
mouth Court. Dr. William H. 
Johnson, Superintendent of Chi- 
cago Public Schools, realizing the 
value of such a location for a school which 
was to serve the whole city, recommended 
to the Board of Education that the build- 
ing be completely remodeled and modern- 
ized, that up-to-date equipment should be 
installed, and that the school established 
should be a strictly commercial high school. 
The Board adopted the plan. 

The Jones Commercial High School ac- 
commodates five hundred students, those 
who have creditably completed the first 
two years of their high school work being 
eligible for entrance. 

Education and training in four major 
pursuits are offered in addition to English, 
United States history, physical education, 
and health education, which are required 
courses. 

The major commercial fields offered are: 
stenography, bookkeeping, clerical practice, 
selling and merchandising. The choice will 
rest with the student, who will be assisted 
in his selection by a well-trained vocational 
counsellor. 

One of the most important courses offered 
is the stenographic course. Thorough in- 
struction is given in the principles of short- 
hand through the use of these principles 
in. practice. The student will learn not 
only the theory of shorthand, including 
short forms and phrases, but will also 
learn to write shorthand outlines with facil- 
ity and speed. Expert instruction in type- 
writing will accompany the shorthand 
theory period. 

The last year of this course will be de- 
voted to the development of speed in dicta- 
tion and transcription. This will be ac- 
complished by the dictation of carefully 
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graded letters or articles on a vari- 
ety of topics. The daily dictation 
and transcription period will be a 
triple period in order to develop a 
marketable skill in this field upon 
graduation. 

The course in bookkeeping con- 
sists of thorough training in prin- 
ciples and practices of this subject. 
For those students majoring in 
bookkeeping, the course covers the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. 

In the eleventh grade, thorough 
training is given in keeping a set of 
books for a single proprietorship, a 
partnership, and a corporation. 
The final year will be devoted to 
the more advanced forms of bookkeeping 
and accounting. The students, during their 
final year, will receive definite training in the 
operation of several types of posting, billing, 
and bookkeeping machines. 

The clerical practice course will consist of 
training in bookkeeping, selling and mer- 
chandising, business organization or business 
mathematics, and typewriting for the elev- 
enth grade. Commercial law, business 
economics, and office machine practice will 
be offered during the last year. The course 
in office machines will provide training on 
typewriters, dictaphones, mimeographs, mi- 
meoscopes, dittos, multigraphs, and adding 
and computing machines. A definite course 
in filing will be included. 

There are many tasks other than book- 
keeping and stenography in most offices. 
The clerical practice course definitely pro- 
vides training for this type of general 
clerical work. 

The course in selling and merchandising 
consists of general salesmanship, store man- 
agement, advertising, and retailing. 


A carefully selected staff of commercial 
teachers has charge of the classes, and 
everyone connected with the school has con- 
centrated his efforts on producing a market- 
able skill in some business pursuit, such as 
stenography, bookkeeping, selling and mer- 
chandising, clerical practice, and office ma- 
chine operation. A vocational counsellor, a 
coordinator, and a placement bureau will 
be established for the benefit of the students. 
The central location of the school will make 
the placement bureau of great benefit to 
the graduates because of its ready access 
to thousands of business offices, 
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Method of Teaching Spelling 


Lewellyn J. Egelston, 
principal of the Rutland 
Business College, Rut- 
land, Vermont, is proud 
of his novel method of 
teaching the spelling of 
everyday words to his 
students. For the past 
three years, Mr. Egelston 
has been using a unique 
way of familiarizing his 
classes with the spelling 
and the meaning of words 
seen in the daily press 
and he feels that he is 
making definite progress 
in teaching an all-impor- 
tant subject which has become a lost art 
in many of the high schools. 

The plan is as follows: The 50 words for 
Monday of each week are taken from the 
Rutland Daily Herald of the previous Satur- 
day, while the 50 words for each Thursday 
are taken from the Daily Herald of the 
two previous days. The contest continues 
for ten weeks, or until 1,000 words have 
been given. The words are taken at random 
from the news articles, the editorials, and 
the advertisements. At least 10 per cent 
of proper and geographical names are in- 
cluded in each day’s spelling lesson. 


Mr. Egelston considers this method of 
teaching spelling better than any textbook 
plan, for the interest and the enthusiasm of 
the students is always kept at a high pitch. 
Usually, three of the ten-week contests are 
held during the school year, with cash 
prizes awarded to the three students who 
have the highest averages. 

The Rutland Business College has held 
several state-wide spelling contests in past 
years with over 100 of the best spellers 
of the state taking part. Mr. Egelston 
states that he gets a large amount of free 
newspaper advertising weekly about the 
standing of contestants, and he is proud of 
the fact that the morning daily of his city 
was recently judged the best paper pub- 
lished in the United States in any city 
under 50,000 population. 

Mr. Egelston graduated from the Albany 
Business College, Albany, New York, and 
has been at the head of his own school in 
Rutland for many years. He was the 
first vice president of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, and was presi- 
dent of the New England Business College 
Association last year. In addition to being 
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a busy school man, he is also judge of the 
Probate Court for his district and has 
served six years in the Vermont State 
Senate. He is a member of the Odd Fellows, 
the Knights of Pythias, the Shriners, and 
he is a thirty-third degree Mason. Mr. 
Egelston keeps himself fit for his responsible 
and exacting duties by having as his daily 
motto, “The worst bankrupt is the soul 
that has lost its enthusiasm.” 
* . 


Teaching the Classification of Accounts 


No originality is claimed for the idea that 
a knowledge of classification of accounts is 
indispensable to a successful bookkeeper, but 
my scheme for teaching and learning classi- 
fication is new, to the best of my knowledge. 

In my third-semester bookkeeping class, 
I have distributed to each student about 
seventy-five plain 3” x 5” cards. On these 
cards, using only one card for each title, the 
students are to write the names only of all 
general ledger accounts they have used to 
date. They will include all the accounts used 
in the Furniture Practice Set and in the 
French and Breen Practice Set. As new ac- 
counts are met, they are added to the file. 
Once each week the cards are shuffled and, 
at the signal “Go,” the students proceed to 
arrange the cards in proper order. Only the 
account title is on the card; no numbers or 
other information, such as “Current Asset”’ 
or “Financial Income,” is given. The first 
step in selection is to put cards in separate 
piles according to class of accounts, and then 
arrange each pile within that class. When 
the students are finished, a rubber band is 
placed around the pack and it is handed in 
to be checked. 

With such practice, the second page of the 
study guide for the French and Breen Prac- 
tice Set becomes easy todo. When a problem 
is given with accounts out of order, the neces- 
sary cards are separated from the entire 
group, arranged in order, and followed in 
writing up the accounts for the working 
sheet. Since the task has been reduced to a 
game, the students enjoy this study and find 
that learning classification is not difficult. 
By George G. Macmiller, High School, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 





Ways to Teach Bookkeeping and Accounting 
By H. A. ANDRUSS 


A textbook for college methods classes and a reference 
book for teachers. Contains numerous suggestions for teach- 
ing the various phases of bookkeeping principles. One hundred 
and seventy-eight pages. Single copy, paper bound, postpaid, 
90 cents; single copy, cloth bound, postpaid, $1.20. 
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N. E. A. Department of Business 








Joseph DeBrum Lelah Brownfield 


The Department of Business of N. E. A. 
held probably the most successful meeting in 
its history in the Hotel Biltmore, New York 
City, on June 27 and 28. 

Lola Maclean, the retiring president, pre- 
sided over the convention with her usual 
forcefulness and originality. The general 
sessions were well attended. The first general 
session was attended by approximately 600; 
the luncheon was attended by 550. The at- 
tendance at the sectional meetings ranged 
from 150 to 325. Estimates of the total at- 
tendance range from 1,800 to 2,000. The 
official tabulation of membership is 4,200. 
Joseph DeBrum, former first vice president, 
was responsible for the membership cam- 
paign during the past year. 

The new president is Joseph DeBrum of 
Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City, 
California; the first vice president is Lelah 
Brownfield, director of secretarial science, 
Alabama State College for Women, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama; the second vice president 
is Herbert A. Tonne, associate professor of 
commercial education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City; the secretary-treasurer 
is Mrs. Frances Doub North, Western High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

The following are the members of the 
executive committee: 

Elected for three years: E. W. Alexander, Hadley 

Vocational School, St. Louis, Missouri; Mildred E. 


Taft, Colby Junior College, New London, New 
Hampshire. 


Elected for two years: Margaret Kane, Wil- 
mington Senior High School, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Executive committee members continuing in 
office: Elmer E. Spanabel, Holmes School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Ruby V. Perry, Margaret C. 
Hanson Normal School, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Mary Stuart, Brighton High School, Brighton, 
Massachusetts; Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
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Details of the convention will be published 
in The National Business Education Quar- 
terly. Copies of the main addresses are also 
available. 

The program for the Department of 
Business was completed too late to be in- 
cluded in the May issue of THe BaLaNncr 
SHEET. It is important to note, however, 
that some outstanding speakers were ob- 
tained for the program. Some of these 
nationally known speakers included Richard 
W. Lawrence, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York; Dr. 
Everett W. Lord, dean of the College of 
Business Administration, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Dr. Harl R. Doug- 
lass, head of the department of education, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; the Honorable Bruce Bar- 
ton, member of the United States Senate. 


Los Angeles Summer Conference 


On July 14, the University of Southern 
California of Los Angeles sponsored a sum- 
mer conference on ““Modernizing Instruction 
in Business Education.” E. A. Swanson, 
visiting instructor, presided over the morn- 
ing meeting. Dr. Lester B. Rogers, dean 
of the School of Education, University of 
Southern California, and Albert E. Bullock, 
principal of the Metropolitan High School, 
Los Angeles, made introductory addresses. 


Those who participated in the conference 
program were: Sallalee Hart, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles; Bernard 
Vogelfang, manager of the Sixth and 
Alexandria Branch of the Bank of America, 
Los Angeles; Mrs. Charles E. Millikan, 
leader of Adult Consumer Education Groups, 
Los Angeles; Howard A. Campion, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Los Angeles; Dr. 
Ira W. Kibby, chief of Bureau of Business 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento; Dr. Jessie Graham, assistant 
supervisor of commercial education, Los 
Angeles City Schools; Robert E. Slaughter, 
State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia. 

a * * 


W. S. Ashby Retires 


W.S. Ashby, former registrar and business 
manager of the Bowling Green College of 
Commerce and the Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, has 
retired and has sold his entire interest in 
both schools. He is taking a well-earned 
vacation. Mr. Ashby has been at Bowling 
Green for forty-one years. 
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Mr. Given Is Promoted 


The news was recently 
announced that the 
Board of Education of 
Los Angeles, California, 
has created the position 
of Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education, and 
John N. Given, the as- 
sistant supervisor in 
charge of commercial ed- 
ucation, has been pro- 
moted to the position of 
supervisor. 

Several years ago, dur- 
ing a period of retrench- 
ment, the position of su- 
pervisor of commercial 
education was abolished. The new action of 
the Board re-establishes the importance and 
the prestige of commercial education in the 
City of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Given, a former teacher in Los 
Angeles, succeeded A. E. Bullock, who ob- 
tained a position as principal of the Metro- 
politan High School, Los Angeles. 

During the summer term of 1938, Mr. 
Given served on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
where he gave some special courses in com- 
mercial education. 

- a a 


Indiana Business Educators’ Club 


During the spring of 1938, a small group 
of leaders in commercial education in 
Indiana formed the Indiana Business Edu- 
cators’ Club. It is purely an invitational 
organization. Each prospective member 
must be sponsored by two or more members 
of the Club. Eligibility for membership is 
dependent upon having made worthwhile 
contributions to business education and 
having shown a sustained interest and 
enthusiasm in business education. 

The activities and purposes announced 
are as follows: 

1. To make provision for the assembling and the 


distributing of reports, comments, and discus- 
sions on problems of business education. 


2. To serve as a clearing house for ideas, devices, 
and instructional material. 


$. To promote experimentation and research. 

4. To provide a means of promoting surveys. 

The chairman is Dr. M. E. Studebaker, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie; the 
vice chairman is W. S. Barnhart, Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis; the 
secretary-treasurer is Esther D. Bray, In- 
diana University, Bloomington. 








J. N. Given 
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Teach your students 
proper office conduct 





BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


By Ray Abrams 


The following are a few of the im- 
portant points and topics covered in 
BUSINESS BEHAVIOR: 


Going to Work 

On the Job 

Meeting an Opportunity 
Talking Over the Telephone 
Objectionable Noises and Motions 
Proper Pronunciation 
Health Habits 

Clothing 

Cleanliness 

Character Traits 

Office Conduct 
Understanding People 
Winning Friends 
Opportunities 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is an interest- 
ing book that can be used as an inde- 
pendent course or as a supplement 
in other commercial courses. 


WwW 
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Beta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 


The Beta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education, was installed Saturday. June 18, 
1938, at the Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. Dr. Paul S. Lomax 
of New York University, Dr. Robert N. 
Tarkington, national historian, Hofstra Col- 
lege of New York University, and Dr. 
McKee Fisk, local faculty adviser, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, presided over the initia- 
tion of the fifteen charter members. 


Charter members of the Beta Chapter are: 
Dr. McKee Fisk, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater; James O. Thompson, 
University Junior College, Tonkawa; Lehn 
H. Showalter, Central High School, Okla- 
homa City; Hal F. Holt, Northeast High 
School, Oklahoma City; Ruth Williams, 
Central High School, Tulsa; Ruby Hemphill, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater; 
Robert Lowry, Panhandle A. and M. 
College, Goodwell; Joe Scearce, Eastern 
Oklahoma College, Wilburton; Cora E. 
Randol, Cameron Junior College, Lawton; 
Carol Marie Steward, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee; Florence Lackey, Still- 
water High School, Stillwater; C. C. Callar- 
man, Ponca City High School, Ponca City; 
L. A. Ellis, Shawnee High School, Shawnee; 
Linnie Ruth Hall, Murray State School, 
Tishomingo; J. E. Silverthorne, Ponca City 
High School, Ponca City. 


Officers of the chapter are: James O. 
Thompson, president; Hal F. Holt, vice 
president; Ruth Williams, recording secre- 
tary; Ruby Hemphill, corresponding sec- 
retary; Lehn H. Showalter, treasurer; Carol 
Marie Steward, historian; Dr. McKee Fisk, 
faculty adviser. Speakers at the dinner were 
Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Dr. R. N. Tarkington, 
and Dr. McKee Fisk. 


National Council 


The National Council of Business Educa- 
tion held a meeting in New York City during 
the convention of the N. E. A. in June. 

During the first week of May, the secre- 
tary, Helen Reynolds, sent official ballots 
to all members. As a result of the election, 
the new president is Frederick G. Nichols, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. The other officers are as follows: 
vice president, Paul A. Carlson, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; 
secretary, Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio; treasurer, A. O. Colvin, State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
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Pinckney J. Harman 


Pinckney J. Harman, age 59, who for the 
past thirty-four years was the director of 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C., died on 
May 24 in Johns Hopkins Hospital after a 
brief illness. 

Mr. Harman was a native of Franklin, 
West Virginia, and he taught in the public 
schools of that state for several years. He 
also taught at Strayer’s Business College, 
Baltimore, Maryland, and later was asso- 
ciate founder of Strayer College in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. Harman was a member of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association, the local 
Kiwanis Club, the Washington Board of 
Trade, the Columbia Country Club, a 
director of the Columbia National Bank, 
and a thirty-second degree Mason. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Isabel 
Z. Harman; two daughters, Isabel and Mrs. 
Rae Cohee; and two sons, Roland and 
Pinckney, Jr. 


Mr. McLean Succeeds Dr. Lakey 


At the close of the school year of 1937-38, 
Dr. Frank E. Lakey of Dorchester High 
School for Boys, Boston, Massachusetts, re- 
tired from active service. He retired at the 
age of 70 after fulfilling a professional life 
of unusual usefulness. Dr. Lakey has been 
engaged in teaching for forty-four years, 
thirty-one of which were spent in the Boston 
Public Schools. 

Upon his retirement, a formal testimonial 
was issued by Arthur L. Gould, superin- 
tendent of the Boston Public Schools. The 
testimonial is as follows: 

This testimonial is offered to Dr. Frank E. Lakey 
on the date of his retirement as head of the com- 
mercial department of the Dorchester High School 
for Boys. His example of unswerving loyalty to 
the ethics and ideals of the Boston School Service 
will long remain with us. His generous heart and 
sympathetic nature have been a source of consola- 
tion and inspiration to all teachers working under 
his supervision. During his thirty-one years of 
teaching in Boston Schools, he has successfully pre- 
pared for life thousands of men and women who 
cherish his memory. Therefore, we, the associates 
of Dr. Frank E. Lakey, extend to him our best 
wishes for the years to come and trust that he 
will enjoy his life of leisure. 


Walter L. McLean, formerly of the High 
School of Commerce, Boston, has been pro- 
moted to Master, Head of the Commercial 
Department of Dorchester High School 
for Boys. Mr. McLean has had several years 
of experience in the Boston Public Schools. 
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Joins Faculty of Phoenix Junior College 


C. J. Newnam, form- 
erly head of the commer- 
cial department of the 
United Township High 
School, East Moline, Illi- 
nois, has accepted a posi- 
tion on the faculty of the 
Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Mr. Newnam is a grad- 
uate of Illinois State 
Normal University, Nor- 
mal, Illinois. He has also 
attended the Indiana 
State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana; 
Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Illinois; Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado; and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbus, Missouri. 

The first teaching position which Mr. 
Newnam held was in the Hopedale Com- 
munity High School, Hopedale, Illinois. 
From there, he went to the United Town- 
ship High School, East Moline, Illinois. 
During summer vacations, he obtained ex- 
perience with the Williams Oil-O-Matic 
Company, the John Deere Harvester Works, 
and the Horst and Strietor Company. 





Cc. J. Newnam 


Haas Gets Federal Appointment 


Dr. Kenneth B. Haas 
was recently: appointed 
Special Agent for Dis- 
tributive Education, U. 
S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. This 
appointment is signifi- 
cant in view of the fact 
that Dr. Haas went to 
Washington during the 
summer and completed 
three months on a tem- 
porary appointment do- 
ing research work in this 
field. After a competi- 
tive examination, he has 
been given the perma- 
nent appointment. 

Dr. Haas has taught in the high schools 
of Franklin, Pennsylvania; Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey; and Kearney, New Jersey. He 
obtained his Doctor’s degree from New 
York University and for three years he 
taught in the Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Kentucky. His 
field of specialization has been consumer 
education and retail training. While he 
was at Bowling Green, Dr. Haas offered 
special courses in these fields. 
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75 drills and 795 tests— 
WORKBOOK in BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By J. W. Smith 


WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC (814’x11”) contains 75 
drills and 75 corresponding tests. All the fundamentals of business 
arithmetic are covered. Many short cuts are introduced. Standards 
are established whereby students can compete against their own 


The workbook may be used independently or with any textbook. 
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Third Edition 


GENERAL BUSINESS 2°22 





SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS 
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for a general-value course 


GENERAL BUSINESS is recommended for an elemen- 
tary course that is commonly designated as general 
business, general business training, introduction to 
business, elementary business training, junior business 


training, elements of business, business science, or 
everyday business. 


The subject matter in GENERAL BUSINESS has two 
values: (a) a personal or a social value, and (b) a pre- 
view or an introduction-to-business value. Emphasis is 
placed upon the general nontechnical value of business 
education that is useful to everyone regardless of his 
occupation. Information that is useful to the consumer 
of business goods and services is included. Information 


of a narrow vocational value has been avoided care- 
fully. 


Available for a one-semester or a one-year course with 
optional workbooks, tests, examinations, and practice 
sets. 


or 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Dr. Blackstone Goes to California 


Important changes 
have been made at the 
State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, and at 
the University of South- 
ern California, Los Ange- 
les, California. Dr. E. 
G. Blackstone, who has 
been head of the com- 
mercial teacher-training 
division of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has be- 
come professor of busi- 
ness education in charge 
of the commercial teach- 
er-training program in 
the University of South- 
ern California, effective at the beginning of 
the fall term. 


Dr. Blackstone has a long history of pro- 
fessional accomplishments that are com- 
prehensive enough to fill a book. His early 
training was obtained in Ellsworth Business 
College, lowa Falls, Iowa. He obtained his 
A. B. degree in 1916 at the State University 
of Iowa, lowa City. He completed his work 
for a Master of Arts degree at the State 
University of Iowa, Detroit Teachers’ Col- 
lege, and the University of Michigan. In 
1927, he obtained his degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at the State University of Iowa. 


During his early years, Dr. Blackstone 
obtained experience as a stenographer, book- 
keeper, and correspondent. His teaching 
experience, besides his service on the faculty 
of the State University of Iowa, includes 
teaching at Ellsworth Business College, 
Iowa Falls, Iowa; the high school at Ma- 
comb, Illinois; the high school at Water- 
town, South Dakota; the high school at 
Dubuque, Iowa; and the Teachers’ College 
at Detroit, Michigan. He also taught in 
the high schools of Detroit and later served 
as assistant to the deputy superintendent 
of schools in Detroit. 








E. G. Blackstone 


Numerous professional] contributions of 
Dr. Blackstone have appeared in various 
magazines. He has also written several 
books. He has been a member and has 
served as an officer of numerous professional 
organizations. Dr. Blackstone is a founder 
and a former president of the Nationa] As- 
sociation of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions. 


The University of Southern California has 
the assurance of having obtained a man of 
wide experience. 
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Seth B. Carkin 
The death of Seth B. Carkin on April 27 


took from commercial education one more 
of its outstanding national leaders. 


Mr. Carkin was always known by his 
first name among his wide circle of friends. 
Those who worked with him admired him 
and respected him. His name will go down 
in the history of education as one who has 
made important contributions in this field. 


Mr. Carkin studied at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts; 
New York University, New York City; 
and Simmons College, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. He taught at St. Johnsbury Academy, 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, and in the high 
schools of Rochester, New York. From 
1919 to 1925, he served as director of busi- 
ness education of the Rochester Public 
Schools, Rochester, New York. He also 
served on the summer faculties of many 
important colleges and universities. 


From 1925 until his death, Mr. Carkin 
served as president of The Packard School, 
New York City, which is one of the out- 
standing private educational institutions in 
the United States. During his lifetime of 
usefulness, Mr. Carkin has been a member 
of numerous educational and civic groups 
and has served as an officer of many of 
these groups. 


Arkansas Conference 


Robert N. Tarkington of New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, served on the 
summer faculty of the University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. He taught 
some graduate courses for commercial teach- 
ers and served as a conference leader on 
the program of June 29. The program on 
that day was devoted to commercial edu- 
cation. D. C. Hastings, superintendent of 
schools, Crossett, Arkansas, acted as chair- 
man. 

Professor Tarkington started the confer- 
ence with an address entitled, “The Pro- 
posed Curriculum in Business Education.” 
Members of the panel discussion were: C. C. 
Fichtner, dean of College of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville; C. C. Calhoun, head of department 
of business education, Arkansas State Teach- 
ers College, Conway; J. R. Burrows, Senior 
High School, Fort Smith; Lloyd L. Jones, 
Gregg Publishing Company. 
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University of Denver 


Dr. ElRoy Ne!son, for- 
merly director of the 
School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Russel Sage 
College, Troy, New 
York, has been appointed 
to the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado. For sev- 
eral previous summers, 
Dr. Nelson served on the 
faculty of the University 
of Denver. 

Dr. Nelson is associate 
professor of economics 
and director of graduate 
work in the School of 
Commerce. The graduate work has in- 
creased considerably during recent years and 
some innovations have been started. 

At a recent meeting, the faculty adopted 
a new plan for graduate study. It is now 
possible for a graduate student to receive 
a Master’s degree by doing seven and one- 
half quarter hours (an equivalent of five 
weeks) instead of writing a thesis. He may, 
however, write a thesis if he prefers. Stu- 
dents may earn the degree of Master of 
Arts or the degree of Master of Science in 
Commerce. 

The summer conference, which was an- 
nounced in the May issue of THE BALANCE 
SHEET, was very successful. Those who 
attended the conference came from twenty- 
five different states. 

o * - 





Dr. ElRoy Nelson 


Joins Faculty at Colby College 


W. H. Thompson, formerly head of the 
commercial department in the high school 
at Matamoras, Pennsylvania, has joined the 
faculty of Colby Junior College, New 
London, New Hampshire. 

Mr. Thompson has an excellent back- 
ground for his new work. He obtained his 
B. S. degree in commercial education from 
the State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania, and has completed graduate 
work at New York University and Syracuse 
University. 

Mr. Thompson has taught in the high 
school at Dunmore, Pennsylvania, and he 
has worked for one year with the Bureau of 
Recreation, Scranton, Pennsylvania. He ob- 
tained practical experience with the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation and 
the Maloney Oi! and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, both of Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
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Fifty Dollar Prize to be Awarded 


For the best article published prior to 
June, 1939, dealing with commercial edu- 
cation from the standpoint of the school ad- 
ministrator, the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation will give a prize of $50. 


The purpose of this prize is to stimulate a 
series of articles which will be helpful to 
school principals and administrators in or- 
ganizing and in administering their business 
education departments more effectively. 


The following are the conditions to be 
observed: 

1. Any member of the National Commercial! Teach- 
ers’ Federation, except its officers, is eligible 
for the prize. Classroom teachers are particu- 
larly urged to compete. 


2. Articles may be submitted to editors directly, or 
they may be sent to the publicity director, who 
will submit them for you. 


8. Only articles appearing in magazines or peri- 
odicals generally read by school administrators 
will be considered. Magazines for commercial 
teachers are not to be included. 


4. All published articles must be submitted to the 
publicity director by June 1, 1939. 


5. Any recompense paid by the periodical is to 
be turned over to the author. 


6. Manuscripts sent to the publicity director will 
not be returned, but may be submitted to and 
published in any periodical he may choose. 


7. The judges of the contest shall consist of the 
publicity director and two other persons chosen 
by the Board of Directors of the Federation. 


(Signed) 
PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 
E. G. BLacksTonE 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 

Here is an opportunity for you to con- 
tribute to the promotion of business educa- 
tion and, at the same time, to win a cash 
prize of $50. Editors of a dozen or more peri- 
odicals read by superintendents have already 
been approached and most of them are 
willing to publish one or more such articles. 
Therefore, it should be rather easy to have 
the articles published. 

You may write on any topic dealing with 
business education. Why don’t you talk 
with your superintendent and find out from 
him what problem of business education 
bothers him the most and then sit down 
and write an article about it. Make the 
article nontechnical because he won’t know 
about the technical aspects. There are 
dozens of topics that would interest him. 
Articles of about 1,500 words have the best 
chance of publication, but you may write 
more or less than that if you wish. 

Have your article published or send it as 
soon as you can to Dr. Blackstone. 
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There are THREE of us 


working for you in... 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


FOURTH EDITION—By Peters and Pomeroy 


I represent the personal viewpoint. You will find me 
in every part, and I pop my head up frequently to show 
you how the subject matter you are studying will be of 
value to you and to everyone as an individual. 





I represent the businessman’s point of view. You 
will find me, too, in every part. I show you how law is an 
indispensable aid to business, and I explain some of the 
principles and procedures that are commonly misunder- 
stood and frequently get business men into trouble. 





I represent society in general. | feel that I am most 
important, and therefore I take a prominent place. I am 
last but not least. You will find me in every part, con- 
stantly pointing out the social significance of law. I give 
you an appreciation of law as a social institution, and I 
am therefore confident that you will have a greater respect 
for and understanding of our legal rules and processes. 





COMMERCIAL LAW, Fourth Edition, is distinctly new and original. The 
three points mentioned above are just a few of the important new features. 
In the new book you will find new topics pertaining to labor legislation 
and to other subjects. New cases have been introduced. The discussions 
have been amplified and improved. New case examples and new pictures 
are used to strengthen each part. 


e 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Two New Faculty Members 





E. S. Dickerson 


N. G. Mitts 


Dr. James M. Thompson, head of the de- 
partment of commerce of the Eastern Illi- 
nois State Teachers College, Charleston, 
Illinois, has announced the appointment of 
two new members to the faculty. 

Mr. Dickerson has been appointed in- 
structor in commerce. He received his B. 
S. degree in commercial education from the 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and his M. S. degree in 
business organization and operation from 
the College of Commerce, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. He is now working 
toward his Doctor’s degree at New York 
University. 

Mr. Dickerson has had seven years of 
grade school teaching, eight years of high 
school teaching, and four summer terms of 
college teaching. This varied experience 
will serve as an excellent background for 
his new position. 

Mr. Mitts has been appointed instructor 
in commerce and critic teacher for commer- 
cial subjects. He received his Bachelor of 
Education degree from Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, and his Master 
of Arts degree from Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 

Mr. Mitts comes to Charleston from the 
Pekin Community High School, Pekin, Illi- 
nois. 

. * e 


New England Meeting 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
New England High School Commercial 
Teachers Association will be held at Simmons 
College, Boston, Massachusetts, on Novem- 
ber 19, 1938. The president of the Associa- 
tion is Mildred J. O'Leary of Swampscott 
High School, Swampscott, Massachusetts. 
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Pennsylvania Business Educators 


The Pennsylvania Business Educators’ 
Association held its second annual conference 
on May 13 and 14 in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. A panel discussion included educa- 
tors, employers, guidance counsellors, high 
school graduates, and high school students 
from several high schools in Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Paul L. Cressman, director of the 
Bureau of Instruction, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
acted as leader of the discussion. The follow- 
ing are some points that were brought out: 

1. The study of the relationship between govern- 


ment and business should be given greater em- 
phasis. 

2. Many people view high school business educa- 
tion as a “sheltered” career. More practical 
work in school and outside experience in part- 
time office work were ways suggested to make 
a high school career less sheltered. 

3. All agreed that contacts with business during 
high school preparation are desirable. 

4. There is a consensus of opinion among high 
school students that business teachers are too 
theoretical and that they do not keep abreast 
with modern business methods. 

5. There is room for closer cooperation between the 
school and the business community. 

6. Youth believes that business teachers should 
improve their status through practical experi- 
ence and not confine their professional training 
to advanced academic work only. 

7. The fundamental purpose of business education 
is to prepare youth to make a living. 

8. Youth recognizes the need for adequate voca- 
tional guidance. 

9. Youth senses the shortcomings of proper busi- 
ness training; the lack of adequate office appli- 
ances was given as an illustration. 

10. Teachers of business education should exert 
greater leadership and proper attitudes toward 
professional organization work; any improve- 
ment in the field of business education must 
eminate from business educators themselves. 

11. Personality is an important factor in finding em- 
ployment. More attention should be given to 
this factor; the homeroom is one administrative 
unit which can play an important part in de- 
veloping pleasing personalities. 


Clarence G. Enterline of Reading Senior 
High School, Reading, was chosen president. 
The executive council will meet in Harris- 


burg on September 24 to discuss plans for 
the December meeting. 


Mr. Foster Is Grandfather 


The many friends of William R. Foster of 
East High School, Rochester, New York, 
will be quite interested and surprised to 
learn that he is now a grandfather. He is 
proud of the fact that his grandson has 
been named William Brewster Foster. 
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New York Summer Conference 


Professor George R. Tilford of Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York, sponsored 
and presided over the summer conference on 
July 21. The general topic of the conference 
was “Current Trends in Business Educa- 
tion.” 

Dr. Ernest Reed, director of the summer 
session, extended greetings, to which L. 
Ernest Tarr of Cortland, New York, re- 
sponded. Those who appeared on the morn- 
ing program were: D. D. Lessenberry, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; B. Frank Kyker, Research Special- 
ist in Business Education, Washington, D. 
C.; Clinton A. Reed, State Department of 
Education, Albany, New York; Dr. Harold 
Buckley and Dr. E. E. Spanabel, Syracuse 
University Summer School; George Hoss- 
field, Underwood-Elliott Fisher Company. 

There were four afternoon sessions, the 
programs of which were as follows: “Current 
Trends in Shorthand, Typewriting, and Sec- 
retarial Practice,” of which William R. 
Foster, East High School, Rochester, New 
York, was the leader. The speakers were: 
J. Walter Ross, South Hills High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Donald W. Feller, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York; 
George Hossfield, Underwood-Elliott Fisher 
Company; Harold H. Smith, Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, New York City; Charles J. 
Beahan, Liverpool High School, Liverpool, 
New York. The summary and conclusions 
were given by D. D. Lessenberry, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


The section, “Current Trends in Book- 
keeping and Accounting, Commercial Law, 
and Office Practice,” was led by Ed Gallup, 
specialist in commercial education, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The speakers were: 
Ethel L. Bearss, West High School, Roch- 
ester, New York; Jack Weafer, North High 
School, Syracuse, New York; William H. 
Thompson, Colby Junior College, New 
London, New Hampshire; Harry Tavrow, 
Lockport High School, Lockport, New 
York; Philip Castelli, Harrison High School, 
Harrison, New York. The summary and 
conclusions were given by Harry Hauck, 
Central High School, Syracuse, New York. 

The section on “Current Trends in In- 
troduction to Business, General Business, 
and Economics” was led by Ray L. Clipp- 
inger, John Marshall High School, Roch- 
ester, New York. The speakers were: W. 
Harmon Wilson, editor of THe BaLANcE 
SHEET, Cincinnati, Ohio; Kay Haug, Cort- 
land High School, Cortland, New York; Dr. 
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Harold Buckley, supervisor of business ed- 
ucation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The 
summary and conclusions were given by 
Clinton A. Reed, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The section on “Current Trends in Organ- 
ization and Administration of Commercial 
Education” was led by Dr. E. E. Spanabel, 
Syracuse Univeristy Summer Session, Syra- 
cuse, New York. The speakers were: B. 
Frank Kyker, Research Specialist in Busi- 
ness Education, Washington, D. C.; Joseph 
DeBrum, Sequoia Union High School, Red- 
wood City, California; John F. Hummer, 
superintendent of education, Syracuse, New 
York. 


Consumer Education Urgent 


In a recent issue of the monthly bulletin 
of the Department of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania, Wilbur R. Lecron, adviser in 
the Division of Secondary Education, made 
a plea for teaching of consumer education in 
the schools of Pennsylvania. The following 
is a portion of his comments: 

“Educators in recent years have been studying 
the plight of the consumer and have been attempting 
to formulate a philosophy of consumer education, 
objectives, subject material, and teaching methods. 
In all fields of education, our social-economic courses 
need to be organized to conform with a new con- 
ception of social-business education so as to teach 


intelligent consuming as well as production and 
distribution. 


“For the past few years, the practical-use values 
of most subjects taught in social-business classes 
have been examined closely and have been the 
center of heated controversies. Social-business teach- 
ers have been concerned with whether the courses 
offered are too ineffective for life situations and 
whether the type of education being offered in the 
majority of schools enables people to improve their 
everyday economic life.” 


+ a os 
Federation News 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Fed- 
eration has already launched its plans for 
the coming year. Dr. E. G. Blackstone, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California, has been appointed pub- 
licity director. Elsewhere in this issue is an 
announcement of a contest for the best 
article on commercial education appearing in 
a magazine for school administrators. The 
article must appear before June, 1939. 


During one of the summer meetings of 
the executive board of the Federation, W. 
D. Wigent of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, was appointed Na- 
tional Director of Membership Develop- 
ment. 
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Studebaker Is Honored 


Thenumerousfriends of 
Professor M. E. Studeba- 
ker of Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, In- 
diana, will be pleased to 
learn that he has been 
awarded an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. 

At the spring com- 
mencement of Manches- 
ter College, North Man- 
chester, Indiana, Profes- 

‘sor Studebaker was one 

of two individuals who 
received honorary de- 
grees. Professor Stude- 
baker was graduated 
from Manchester College in 1910. He taught 
in the public schools of Pennsylvania and 
since 1918 he has been head of the depart- 
ment of business education of Ball State 
Teachers College. He is editor of the Ball 
State Commerce Journal, sponsor of the 
Ball State Invitational Conference, former 
president of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions, 
former president of the Department of Busi- 
ness of the National Education Association, 
former president of the commercial section 
of the Indiana State Teachers Association, 
and has served as an officer and an influential 
member of many other professional groups. 
Mr. Studebaker has written widely for pro- 
fessional magazines, and he is the author 
of Bookkeeping and Accounting for Rural 
Schools. 





M. E. Studebaker 


Haynes Speaks Before Institute of 
Government 


The tenth annual session of the Institute 
of Government was held under the auspices 
of the School of Government, University of 
California, Los Angeles, California, on June 
13 to 17. This institute is an annual meeting 
of the state, county, and local employees in 
California. 

The institute is divided into a number 
of sections with sectional leaders drawn 
from various fields of activities throughout 
the United States. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
formerly on the faculty of the University 
of Southern California and at present pro- 
fessor of business education at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, was 
a leader and a speaker on the program in 
the office management section. Appearance 
on this program is a significant recognition. 
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Boston Summer Conference 


Professor Atlee L. Percy, director of the 
summer session of Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, sponsored a summer con- 
ference of commercial education on July 28. 

Ernest A. Zelliot, visiting instructor and 
director of commercial education of Des 
Moines, Iowa, spoke on “Vocational Educa- 
tion in the Distributive Occupations.” 

After the main address, Professor Paul 
Salsgiver of Boston University led a “Ques- 
tion Box” session. The following members 
of the summer faculty participated: Jane 
Berriman, Walter Leidner, Walter Mechler, 
Rufus Stickney, Professor Percy, and Mr. 
Zelliot. 

7 * e 
Former Teacher Publishes Book 


Mrs. Persis Guffy of Weatherford, Okla- 
homa, has recently published a book of 
short stories, readings, and poems. Mrs. 
Guffy is a former teacher and is the wife of 
A. C. Guffy, head of the department of 
commerce of the Southwestern State Teach- 
ers College, Weatherford, Oklahoma. 

The Guffys went to Oklahoma several 
years ago and have been prominent in edu- 
cational, literary, and art circles. Mrs. 
Guffy has written for several newspapers 
and magazines. Her recent book contains 
an assortment of seventeen of her writings. 
Copies may be obtained for $1.10, postpaid, 
from Mrs. Persis Guffy, 217 East Franklin, 
Weatherford, Oklahoma. 








Bridging the Gap 
(Continued from page 19) 


Familiarity with accounting forms used 
in the modern office is a definite aid. A 
modern set of books comprised of loose-leaf 
sheets and cards is such a departure in me- 
chanical appearance from the ledger and 
journal paper used in the schoolroom that 
it is not difficult to understand why stu- 
dents often complain that “‘businesses don’t 
use the same system we studied in school.” 
The student should appreciate the fact that 
such fundamental principles as debit and 
credit, and the use of special journals are 
common to all complete sets of books. 

The degree of accuracy demanded in the 
classroom is not comparable to the quality 
of work necessary to success in an office. 
These sharp contrasts are a challenge to 
teachers to direct the work of students in 
such a manner that the assignments will be 
carried out in a business-like or “‘office-like” 
manner. 
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For a complete 
study of words .. 











WORD STUDIES 


By R. G. Walters 


WORD STUDIES provides for a 
complete study of words. It covers 
the following topics: 


1. Using the Dictionary 

. Rules for Spelling 

. Word Building 

. Correct Pronunciation 


. Words Classified as to Human 
Interests 


6. Words Classified as to Occupa- 
tions and Businesses 


oF WwW ND 


7. Miscellaneous Words 


WORD STUDIES may be used in the 
following ways: (1) for an _ inde- 
pendent course, (2) in business Eng- 
lish, (3) in general English, (4) in 
office practice, (5) in typewriting, (6) 
in transcription. 

| ci 
SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
San Francisco Dallas 


Cincinnati 
| Chicago 
i 
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New President of Packard School 


The board of directors 
of The Packard School, 
New York City, an- 
nounced in June the ap- 
pointment of L. A. Rice 
to the presidency of the 
school. Previously, Mr. 
Rice had been vice presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Rice has a long 
history of professional 
achievement behind him. 
He obtained his B. C. S. 
degree (cum laude) in 
1921 from the School of 
Commerce, New York 
University. He obtained 
his B. S. degree (cum laude) in 1927 from 
the School of Education of New York 
University. In 1930, he obtained his A. M. 
degree from the same institution. 

Since Mr. Rice began teaching in 1912, 
he has taught in the high schools of Frederick 
and Thurmont, Maryland; Strayer’s Busi- 
ness College, Washington, D. C.; the High 
School of Commerce, New York City; and 
the high schools at Roselle Park, Cranford, 
and Montclair, New Jersey. He has also 
served as lecturer and part-time instructor 
in the Newark Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
New York University, Rutgers University, 
University of Pittsburgh, and the Teachers 
College of Columbia University. 

Mr. Rice obtained his business experience 
in a wholesale grocery, an insurance firm, 
a garage, and a publishing company. For 
three years, he served as office manager of 
New York University, and for nine years 
he served as assistant in secondary educa- 
tion, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Trenton, New Jersey. 





L. A. Rice 


ca a * 
Central Association 


At the spring meeting in Sioux City, lowa, 
the Central Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion elected the following officers for the 
1938 term: president, E. A. Zelliot, head of 
the Department of Business Education, Des 
Moines Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa; 
first vice president, John G. Mosher (since 
deceased), Minneapolis Business College, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; second vice presi- 
dent, Paul Moon, Davenport High School, 
Davenport, Iowa; secretary, Irene Kessler, 
Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa; treasurer, 
Leora Johnson, Cedar Rapids Business Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 











TYPEWRITING 
by D. D. Lessenberry, co-author 
20th Century Typewriting 





THE SPEED PROBLEM IN TYPEWRITING. Many 
factors condition success in learning to 
typewrite, but interest and mind-set are 
two factors that must be considered through- 
out the entire learning period. Students 
enter the typewriting classroom with a 
keen interest in the work; all too frequently 
they leave at the end of the semester with 
little interest in the skill they have developed 
or in their opportunities for further im- 
provement. Somewhere in the ‘earning ex- 
perience, interest has been killed through 
some classroom situation that has been 
set up without regard to the learner’s in- 
terests or needs. 

Students like to write rapidly. Teachers 
want the end goal for the semester to be 
rapid and accurate typing. The natural 
impulse of the student is to write rapidly 
from the beginning even if he must make 
inaccurate strokes. The usual plan of the 
teacher is to insist upon accurate writing 
from the beginning even if the student 
must type at a slow rate. In all probability, 
the student instinctively selects the better 
practice procedure for learning to typewrite. 
Speed of stroking should be established in 
the early lessons; accuracy in the finished 
product should be the end goal sought 
through exact techniques of stroking, ma- 
chine manipulation, and habits of reading 
copy. 

We need to examine the frequently 
quoted but seldom tested theory, “Get ac- 
curacy and speed will take care of itself.” 
Probably the statement should be revised 
to read, “Get speed and let accuracy come 
as a result of right habits of practice and 
right mind-set.” A group of twenty teach- 
ers have agreed to test this theory of speed 
first and accuracy later. Goals have been 
set as follows: 


Gross 
Length of Wordsa 
Test Minute 


1. At the end of six weeks 5minutes 12 
2. At the end of twelve weeks 5 minutes 20 
3. At the end of eighteen weeks 50r10minutes 30 
If these minimum goals are to be achieved 
by all first-semester typing students, teachers 
will have to shift the emphasis from record- 
ing errors made to improving the technique 


used. 
The 
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LAW 
by Dwight A. Pomeroy, co-author 
Commercial Law 





CORRELATING LAW WITH OTHER SUBJECTS. A 
presentation of the subject of law should in- 
clude emphasis upon a correlation of law 
with other subjects that are being studied 
or that have been studied by the pupils. 

Some divisions of the law obviously are 
closely associated with subjects that are 
familiar to the pupils. For example, the 
law of property as it exists today clearly 
challenges comparison with the law of 
property as it is disclosed in the history of 
feudal days in England. Another iliustra- 
tion may be found in the law governing 
corporations and partnerships, which is 
closely identified with the subject of eco- 
nomics in which the pupil meets problems 
involving these forms of organization. 

In other phases of law, the possibility of 
correlating the subject of law with other 
subjects studied is not so apparent. It is 
often possible, with these parts of the law, 
for the instructor to point out most effec- 
tively the correlation between the subject 
of law and the other subjects in the cur- 
riculum. For example, take the rules and 
the principles of bankruptcy which are 
considered throughout commercial law, al- 
though the relation of the bankrupt and 
the creditor is not given separate treatment 
in the text. This phase of the law is closely 
tied up with history, economics, and civics. 

Charles Warren, in an interesting volume’, 
gives a history of our bankruptcy law, 
pointing out the trend of the legislation 
and the struggle between economic interests 
and classes. He shows that bankruptcy 
legislation in the United States has passed 
through distinct stages during which vari- 
ous interests have been stressed. According 
to Mr. Warren, these stages are: 

Period of the creditor. During the years 
1789-1827, the legislative struggle for bank- 
ruptcy laws ended in a triumph for the 
creditors. 

Period of the debtor. In the second stage, 
extending from 1827 to 1861, the debtor 
prevailed in the conflict between economic 
interests and classes. 

Period of national interest. From the year 
1861, there has been a period during which 
national interest has predominated. 


1Charles Warren, Bankruptcy in United States History 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press), 1935. 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Ralph R. Rice, co-author 
Business Arithmetic 





SALESMANSHIP AND TEACHING. During re- 
cent years the emphasis in selling has shifted 
from the desire to sell to the need to buy. 
In similar fashion, there has been a change 
in educational psychology. The emphasis 
has shifted from the desire to teach to the 
need to learn. Why should a customer buy 
something he does not need? Why should a 
student try to learn something he does not 
need? The good salesman always shows 
his prospective customer just why it is to 
the customer’s advantage to purchase cer- 
tain merchandise. The successful teacher al- 
ways shows his students just why it is to 
the student’s advantage to acquire certain 
knowledge, to develop various skills, and to 
have acceptable attitudes. 


Success in selling, whether it is in the mar- 
ket place or in the classroom, is based upon a 
knowledge of the product, an unshakeable 
confidence in its value, and a vitalizing en- 
thusiasm because a salesman knows he is 
meeting and fulfilling a great human need. 
Here are a few facts for your consideration: 


Words are symbols that represent ideas; 
numbers are symbols that represent values. 
Words have given us great bodies of fine 
literature; numbers have made possible the 
development of a vast economic civilization. 


Arithmetic is so fundamental in business 
and in other activities that everybody should 
be skilled in its use. It is perhaps the most 
universally used body of knowledge and 
skills that we teach. The successful sales- 
man knows his arithmetic. The successful 
clerk, the successful bookkeeper, the suc- 
cessful business executive, and even the suc- 
cessful politician know their arithmetic and 
how to use it in keeping records, in submit- 
ting expense accounts, and very often in 
persuading others to accept their viewpoint, 


Your students will be interested most of 
all in the fact that a knowledge of numbers 
and skill in arithmetic, especially skill in 
the fundamental operations, fractions, deci- 
mals, and percentage, will help them to 
obtain jobs, to keep those jobs, and to win 
promotion to better jobs. For a complete 
answer to the question, ““Why learn arith- 
metic?”’ see the teachers’ manual for Business 
Arithmetic by Curry and Rice, pages 10-12. 
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JUNIOR BUSINESS 
by Clay D. Slinker, co-author 
General Business 





AN OPPORTUNITY. The teachers of general 
business training have an opportunity to 
lead the pupil in an unusually pleasant and 
interesting study. In the first place, the 
subject matter is within, or it is related to, 
the pupil’s experience or observation. In 
the second place, it is within his learning 
capacity. In the third place, it pertains to 
some matters in which the pupil is taking 
part and to some matters in which he is 
eager to have a part. 


The deep vocational interest which the 
adolescent has is an ally which teachers 
may enlist to great advantage to the learner 
and to the teacher. Pupils will be anxious 
to know what opportunities they may have 
in business. When their minds are occupied 
with this question, pupils may be expected 
to enter upon their study with an interest 
and with a purpose that is so important in 
all learning. Since business consists of the 
production and the exchange of goods and 
of rendering services, pupils will readily 
comprehend that opportunities are abund- 
ant. 

The teacher should aim to be the leader 
of pupils who have an eager desire to 
learn and to perform. While business 
study on the junior high school level is not 
specifically vocational, the vocational urge 
must not be lost sight of as a stimulating 
influence. In those pupils who do not have 
the vocational urge may be found an intel- 
lectual curiosity which may be encouraged 
to advantage because of the fact that the 
study pertains to business matters in which 
they take part. All pupils will want to 
know what business practices are and what 
principles are involved in them. These 
practices and principles can be compre- 
hended when they are treated in an elemen- 
tary way. When pupils learn how dependent 
society is upon the services which business 
renders, they have a foundation for atti- 
tudes of appreciation of its benefits and an 
understanding of the need for high ideals 
in the conduct of business. 

General business study should stimulate 
a curiosity about business, it should pro- 
vide helpful understandings of business 
principles and practices, and it should tend 
to develop wholesome ideals and attitudes. 
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Controlling Your Personal Finances. By 
David F. Owens. A 332-page printed book bound in 
cloth. It is not written as a textbook, but it is excellent 
for supplementary reading. It will, therefore, be useful 
to teachers and to students. It covers such topics as 
planning of expenditures, when and what to buy, when 
and how to borrow, buying and maintaining a home, 
planning life insurance estates. Several tables and 
other illustrations are included. Price $2.75. Whittle- 
sey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, New York. 


The High School Senior and His Reaction 
to the Program of Studies—Monograph No. 41. 
A report prepared by a committee and submitted to 
the Los Angeles City School District in December, 
1937. The study is based upon questionnaires that 
were submitted to graduates of seven Los Angeles 
high schools. The report was written by J. N. Given, 
supervisor of commercial education. The report 
shows the likes and dislikes of pupils, and shows the 
pupils’ evaluation of various courses and subjects. 
Single copies free. South-Western Publishing Com- 
pony: Cincinnati, Chicago, New York, San Francisco, 
Dallas. 


Thoughts on Business Life. Edited by B. C. 
Forbes. This book will take its place as a real classic 
in the field of business. It includes a compilation of 
important quotations and thoughts on business. They 
are not only inspirational, but they are also instruc- 
tional and thought-provoking. Those whose quotations 
are used include not only Abraham Lincoln, Shakes- 
peare, and Disraeli, but also such modern leaders as 
Henry Ford, Owen D. Young, Ralph Hitz, Will Rogers, 
and numerous other notable leaders. Price $2.00. B. 
C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


More for Your Money. By H. Bennett. A 250- 
page printed book bound in cloth. Another of the many 
books coming onto the market showing the consumer 
how to avoid being fooled in buying food, clothing, and 
other goods. The book contains thirty-nine chapters 
and a bibliography covering almost every imaginable 
type of purchase. The discussion is written quite largely 
from a technical point of view, but is presented in 
simple language for the housewife and other interested 
consumers. The book is somewhat sensational in its 
presentation, but contains numerous analyses and 
tests. Price $2.75. Chemical Publishing Company, 
Inc., 148 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


Index to The Balance Sheet. Teachers who 
are keeping back issues of Tore BALANCE SHEET may 
obtain a printed index to the articles that were pub- 
lished during the school year 1937-38. Copies are 
furnished free. South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas. 


Standard Business Etiquette. By J. George 
Frederick. A 188-page printed book bound in cloth. 
Copyright, 1937. It covers the field of personal codes. 
The topics cover etiquette as applied to private secre- 
taries, the use of the telephone, retail salespeople, re- 
ception clerks, business conferences, executives and 
employers, salesmen, and purchasing agents. The dis- 
cussion consists largely of lists of rules of etiquette and 
an enumeration of principles. Price $1.75. Business 
Bourse, 80 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Factors of Learning and Teaching Tech- 
niques. The fourth Yearbook of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation. A 319-page printed 
book bound in cloth, edited by Eleanor Skimin of 
Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan. The con- 
tributions of 32 authors are included. The book is 
divided as follows: Part I, Achievement and the 
Curriculum; Part II, Factors of Learning; Part III, 
Teaching Techniques; Part IV, The Part-Time Co- 
operative Plan. The Yearbook is furnished free to 
members. The price to non-members is $2.50. J. 
Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Modernizing Business Education. The elev- 
enth Yearbook of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. A 400-page printed book bound in cloth. 
The editor of the Yearbook is Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
director of commercial education of Newark, New 


Jersey. The book includes contributions from 43 
authors. The content may be briefly summarized as 
follows: Part I, Current Problems of Organization 


and Administration; Part II, Current Problems of 
Teachers; Part III, The Solution of Current Problems 
Through Instruction; Part IV, Suggestions for Im- 
proving Teaching; Part V, The George-Deen Act; 
Part VI, National Vocational Ability Tests; Part VII, 
Private Business Schools; Part VIII, Handwriting; 
Part IX, Questions and Answers. Pictures are included 
where they can be used appropriately. The Year- 
book is free to members of the Association. The price 
to non-members is $2.50. Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, 1200 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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For your basic course 
in general selling 


vW 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SELLING 


Third Edition e By R. G. Walters 





IN TH E T EX T B 0 0 K y you are furnished questions, problems, 


and projects to apply the principles that 


are presented in each chapter. 


IN THE WORKBOOK, you are furnished objective study 


guides, supplementary projects, and a 
final examination. The use of the work- 
book is optional, but it adds to the teach- 


ing effectiveness. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is written by a man who is experi- 
enced in teaching, selling, and marketing. He therefore has the 
viewpoints of the teacher as well as of the businessman. The book is 
simple and understandable. Its wide use proves that it is teachable. 
You may use it for an independent course or as a unit in a complete 
course in selling and merchandising. 

vWv 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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A New Approach 
Son (entering office): “Well, Dad, I just ran up to 
say hullo.” 
Dad: “Too late, my boy. Your mother ran up to 
say hullo and got all my change.” 


Humane 
Landlady: “I see your cup of tea on a chair, Mr. 
Boarder. A peculiar place to put it.” 


Boarder: “‘Not at all; it’s so weak I put it there to 
rest.” 


* 2 * 
Old Custom 


Daylight saving is founded on the old Indian idea 
of cutting off one end of the blanket and sewing it 
on the other end to make it longer. 


Heritage 


Little Willie: “Mom, you said the baby has your 
eyes and Daddy’s nose, didn’t you?” 
Mother: ‘‘Yes, darling.” 


Willie: “Well, you’d better watch him. He has 
grandpa’s teeth now.” 
eee 
Proof 


Rastus: “Say, Sambo, what time in yo’ life does yo’ 
think yo’ wuz scared de worst?” 

Sambo: “Once when ah wuz callin’ on a married gal 
an’ her husband come in and caught me. Boy, wuz 
ah scared!” 

Rastus: “How are yo’ suah dat wuz de worstest 
yo’ evah been scared?” 

Sambo: “Because her husbin’ turned to dat wife 
ob his an’ he say, ‘Mandy, what’s dis white man 
doin’ here?’ ” ie die, cde 


Good English 


Teacher: “How would you punctuate this sentence? 
‘The wind blew a ten-dollar bill around the corner.’ ”’ 
Johnnie: “I would make a dash after the bill.” 


* * +. 
Mame Lands a Job 


““Mame’s got a job as a stenographer.” 

“What? Mame?--No.” 

“Honest.” 

“Do ya s’pose she'll get by?” 

“Well, she may at that. You see, her boss told 
her right off he’s a man of few words, an’ that sounded 
encouragin’ to Mame—she don’t know very many.” 
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Laugh- and the World 






Laughs with You 


Puzzle 


The employer called his secretary. “Here, Miss 
Jones, look at this letter. I can’t make out whether 
it’s from my tailor or my lawyer. They are both 
named Smith.” 

This is what the secretary read: “I have begun 
your suit. It will be ready to be tried on Thursday.” 

Ss es « 


The Effect of Environment 


“Say, waiter, is this an incubator chicken? It 
tastes like it.” 
“T don’t know, sir.” 
“Tt must be. Any chicken that has a mother, could 
never get as tough as this one.” 
eee 


Reduction 


The little boy asked his mother, ‘“‘What are prayers?” 
When his mother told him prayers were little messages 
to Heaven, the young hopeful remarked, “Now I 
understand. We send them at night like Western 
Union to get the cheaper rates.” 

eee 


How Many Apples 


How many apples did Adam and Eve eat? 

Some say Eve 8 and Adam 2—a total of 10 only. 

Now, we figure the thing out differently. 

Eve 8 and Adam 8 also—total 16. 

On second thought, we think the above figures are 
entirely wrong. 

If Eve 8 and Adam 82, certainly the total would be 90. 

Scientific men, however, on the strength of the 
theory that the antediluvians were a race of giants, 
reason something like this. Eve 81 and Adam 82— 
total 168. 

Wrong again. What could be clearer than if Eve 
81 and Adam 812, the total was 893? 

We believe the following to be the true solution: 
Eve 814 Adam and Adam 8124 Eve—total 8,938. If 
Eve 814 Adam, Adam 81242 oblige Eve—total, 82,056 


apples. 
ee ee 


Perhaps 


Affable Clergyman (pinching a little boy’s bare leg): 
“‘Who’s got nice, round, chubby legs?” 
Little Boy: “Mummy.” 
eee 


Might Take a Chance 


:, — “Grandma, can you help me with this prob- 
em 


Grandma: “I could, dear, but I don’t think it 
would be right.” 
Billy: “No, I don’t suppose it would, but take a 


crack at it and see.” 
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Commercial Teacher is Superintendent 


Before the close of 
school last spring, the 
board of education of 
Suffern, New York, 
elected W. Frank Markle 
supervising principal of 
schools. He began his 
duties on September 1. 

Mr. Markle is a former 
commercial teacher of 
Peekskill, New York, He 
served as_ supervising 
principal of Cold Spring, 
New York, and taught 
at New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 

Mr. Markle is a graduate of Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. He 
obtained his Master’s degree in education 
from Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, and is working on his 
Doctor’s degree at Columbia University, 
New York City. 








W. Frank Markle 





Unzicker Gets New Appointment 


Francis V. Unzicker, 
instructor in commerce in 
Emerson School, Gary, 
Indiana, recently ac- 
cepted an important ap- 
pointment in Oklahoma. 
He has become instructor 
in distributive education 
in the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
and will also serve as 
State Director of Adult 
Distributive Education 
in Oklahoma. During the 
summer of 1938, he served 
on the faculty of the A. 
and M. College and began his new duties on 
September 1. 

Mr. Unzicker is an energetic and popular 
teacher. During the past year, he has 
served as president of the Chicago Area 
Business Directors’ Association, a group of 
heads of departments and directors. 





Francis V. Unzicker 





MOTIVATED BOOKKEEPING INSTRUCTION 





FOR RURAL SCHOOLS — 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


for Rural Schools 
By M. E. Studebaker 





BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS covers thoroughly all the fundamental 
principles of bookkeeping, but these principles are 
presented and applied in terms of natural experiences 
of the pupils. The discussions, questions, problems, 
and practice material are based upon small-store and 
rural business problems. You may obtain a one-year 
textbook with exercise blanks, practice sets, achieve- 
ment tests, a teachers’ manual, and a teachers’ key. 


4 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





POTS 
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« Teachers 
e Positions 





e Schools for Sale 
e Schools to Buy 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced manager and teacher-solicitor, age 38, desires 
position managing school on profit-sharing plan, or will purchase 
small school in West or Southwest on percentage basis. Has 
had valuable practical business as well as teaching, managing, 
promoting, and soliciting experience. Wife is also experienced 
teacher. Is interested only in permanent, substantial arrange- 
ment. Is now employed, but desires change for more attractive 
proposition. Available on two weeks’ notice. Address, No. 10. 





Experienced, all-round male commercial instructor desires 
position as principal or as assistant principal of good business 


om Excellent experience. Available September 1. Address, 
o. 11. 





Married man, age 38, with thirteen years’ experience as 
head of high school commercial department, instructor, treas- 
urer of student funds, and five years’ practical business ex- 
perience, wishes position with high school, teachers college. or 
university. Has M. A. degree from Columbia University, with 
_ in commercial education and accounting. Address, No. 








Experienced woman teacher of bookkeeping, Gregg short- 
hand, and typewriting desires position in A-1 business college 
or high school. Has B. A. and B. B. A. degrees. Has had four 
years’ commercial teaching experience in high school and has 
also taught in a business college. Has had two years’ office ex- 
perience with accountants. Address, No. 13. 





Experienced lady teacher, well trained in all commercial 
subjects, desires position in a high school or a business college. 
Has studied at Bowling Green Business University and Gregg 
School, Chicago. If there is opportunity for advancement, will 
begin at moderate salary in business college. Address, No. 14. 





School man, college trained, with fifteen years’ experience 
as teacher and manager of secretarial schools in Southern Cali- 
fornia, desires position. Was formerly a stenographer with re- 
porting and business experience. Is a thorough master of the 
Gregg system; twice winner in national teachers’ contests. 


— also consider leasing a good, small school. Address, No. 





Young man, 28, desires position in business school, college, 
or high school. In addition to extensive business experience, 
has B. S. degree in business administration, and Master’s de- 
gree in commercial education. Is qualified to teach economics, 
economic geography, commercial law, principles of business, 
—— and bookkeeping. Excellent refer Address, 

o. 16. 








Young man desires position with a good business school. Has 
had college work and business school training in all branches of 
accounting and law. Can teach any cost accounting system, 
higher accounting, corporation accounting, corporation law, au- 
diting methods, factory management, etc. Is now working as as- 
sistant professor of accounting in a large business school, but 
can leave for the fall semester. Address, No. 17. 





Man with sixteen years’ experience in teaching bookkeep- 
ing, accounting, commercial arithmetic, business law, rapid 
calculation, spelling, penmanship, and shorthand (Gregg, Pit- 
man, and Speedwa), desires to locate permanently with an A-1 
business college. Has a pleasing and dynamic personality. Ad- 
dress, R. L. Musselman, Camden, Indiana. 








Thoroughly experienced c rcial teacher with B. S. and 
M. A. degrees from University of Texas desires position as 
commercial teacher. Excellent references. Address, No. 25. 
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An experienced man teach pable of teaching all - 
cial subjects, but especially well qualified to teach accounting, 
business law, economics, shorthand, typewriting, and secreta- 
rial science, desires position. Has business and teaching ex- 
perience in high schools, business and junior colleges. Holds B. 
A. and M. B. A. degrees, and a permanent commercial certifi- 
cate. Available immediately. Address, No. 26. 








Position desired by woman who has an M. A. degree and 
who has had a number of years’ experience in all branches of 
high school commercial work. Address, No. 27. 








Teacher manager, with 20 years’ experience, de- 
sires position as manager or salesman. Might consider part-time 
teaching and selling. Prefers the West, but would consider other 
sections. Might consider leasing good school with option of buy- 
ing. Address, No. 28. 








An experienced business college man with a pleasing and 
dynamic personality desires a position as manager of a business 
college. Will consider leasing with privilege of purchase, or will 
consider buying an interest. Give full details. Address, R. L. 
Musselman, Camden, Indiana. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced woman secretarial teacher as part- 
ner in old established business college in Southern California. 
Give full details in first letter. Moderate investment and good 
income. Will take over the school on November 1. Address, 
No. 18. 





WANTED: Live-wire young man capable of teaching all 
phases of commercial work. Some experience desired. State full 
qualifications. Splendid opportunity for right man. Address, No. 
19. 





WANTED: Teacher to join experienced school man in open- 
ing a good, permanent school. State age, qualifications, experi- 
ence, subjects you can teach, and amount of cash you can in- 
vest. Would consider lady of ability as teacher-partner. Ad- 
dress, No. 29. 





WANTED: First-class tuition salesman for private school 
established in 1931. Valuation on buildings and equipment, 
$40,000. School operates dormitories. Closest competition, 75 
miles. Small enrollment at present. Applicant must have auto- 
mobile and pay own traveling expenses. Will give 50 per cent 
commission. Good opportunity for live-wire salesman. Address, 
No. 31. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a good school that can be operated by a 
man and wife. Preferably in Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Indiana, or Illinois. Address, No. 23. 





WANTED: To buy a good two- or three-teacher b 
college for cash. Write direct to George W. Brown, General De- 
livery, Alice, Texas. 








WANTED: To lease or to buy a good, small commercial 
school in New England. Give full details in first letter. Best of 
references as to ability, character, and financial responsibility. 
Address, No. 24. : 





WANTED: To buy or lease with option of buying a good, 
small business school by man and wife. Both experienced com- 
mercial teachers. Prefer Middle West, West, or North. Give full 
details in first letter. Address, No. 32. 
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SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A well-established two-or three-teacher busi- 
ness college located in the Middle West in a city of 110,000 
population. Enrollment is good and advertising is planned well 
in advance. About $2,500 cash is necessary. Only responsible 
— considered. Replies held as strictly confidential. Address 
No. 20. 





FOR SALE: A small three-teacher secretarial school estab- 
lished seven years ago near New York City. Excellent surround- 
ing territory and good reputation. Unusual opportunity for ex- 
perienced teacher-executive. No debts. Address, No. 21. 





FOR SALE: Two- or three-teacher school established in 
1915 in Eastern city of approximately 18,000 with a drawing 
territory of 100,000. Ideal location; good equipment. Can be 
purchased with or without building. Reasonable price; satis- 
factory terms. Complete details upon request. Address, No. 22. 





FOR SALE: Part interest in thriving business school in 
large Eastern city. Present owner wishes to be relieved of some 
duties and responsibilities. Purchaser must be experienced bus- 
iness school man between the ages of 35 and 48 with college de- 
gree, good personality, and sales and administrative ability. 
Amount of investment, $3,000. Give full particulars in first 
letter. Address, No. 30. 


FOR SALE 


Three used stenotypes, in good condition, for sale at a rea- 
sonable price. Please make offer. Jamestown Business College. 
Jamestown, New York. 











Trends in Commercial Education 
(Continued from page 5) 


are the grades given him by his high school 
teachers. Personally, I feel that this is de- 
cidedly encouraging inasmuch as so much 
has been said and written relative to the 
unreliability of teacher grades. If it is true 
that the best criteria for determining the 
possible success or failure of high school 
graduates in respect to their college work 
are their high school grades, why should not 
the same medium be used as a means of 
determining the fitness or unfitness of pupils 
to do vocational work in high school? A 
pupil receiving low grades in penmanship, 
arithmetic, and other subjects directly re- 
lating to bookkeeping might well be excluded 
from classes designed to train bookkeeping 
workers. The pupil who has a decided de- 
ficiency in punctuation, spelling, and Eng- 
lish has a relatively poor chance of succeed- 
ing in his work in stenography. Why not 
eliminate these people at the time classes are 
being formed, thus permitting the teachers 
to work only with those pupils who have 
some prospect of being able to handle the 
subject matter of the course effectively? 
Another method of selecting pupils for 
vocational classes is, of course, the special 
aptitude or prognostic tests. As far as I 
have been able to determine, no entirely re- 
liable prognostic tests for our special subjects 
have as yet been devised. Most commercial 
educators seem to agree that a good general 
intelligence test will serve the purpose of 
guiding us in the selection of trainees. 





It would seem only common sense to refuse 
to permit pupils who have done unsuccessful 
work in the elementary courses in the voca- 
tional fields to register for the advanced 
courses. By the term, “‘unsuccessful work,” 
I do not mean the work of only those who 
have completely failed to meet the require- 
ments of the course. Might it not be wise to 
eliminate from advanced courses all pupils 
who have failed to earn a grade of “C” or 
better in terms of a five-point scale? Much 
heartbreak might be avoided on the part of 
those who aspire to be office workers and 
pursue vocational courses to their conclu- 
sion, only to find that they cannot qualify in 
terms of the requirements laid down. 

Of course, this selective process also in- 
volves the necessity of setting up carefully 
prepared vocational guidance programs. 
Much has been done in this direction, but 
much remains to be done. We certainly owe 
it to this large group of misfits, as well as to 
the pupils who can prepare for vocational 
work, to acquaint them with the require- 
ments of business, with the opportunities 
open to them in the business world, and with 
the avenues into which they may go if their 
road does not seem to lie in the field of office 
work. The Ninth Yearbook of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association’ is evi- 
dence of the interest which commercial 
teachers have in this problem. 








Office Practice 
(Continued from page 21) 
that have been listed, which constitute the 
more or less heavy and expensive equipment, 
the following items of small inexpensive 
equipment are needed: 


Stylii T Square 
Dating Machine Rulers 
Numbering Machines Screen Plates 
Punches Lettering Guides 
Paper Cutters Type Rule 
Paper Fasteners Line Rule 
Check Writer Triangles 
Telephone 


The outline on page 21 is a suggested 
course that has been tried and found ade- 
quate, with the exception of calculating. 
The course required a high degree of con- 
centration and skill. 

In addition to the teaching of these skills, 
the use of the telephone and office conduct 
and etiquette are taught. A study is made 
of the technique of applying for a job and 
frequent visits are made to large offices where 
office managers and employers may offer 
practical suggestions to the students. 


‘Guidance in Business Education (Arnold M. Lloyd, 1200 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 1936. 
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Vocational—A vocational 
(Continued from page 18) 


observation make these values evident. 
Students continually tell us of someone 
whose avocation has become a profitable vo- 
cation. However, the only reason suggested 
to students is amusement, fun, enjoyment, 
delightful recreation, and sheer joy during 
their 3,900 spare hours a year. 

Why should the schools concern them- 
selves with the question of training for the 
intelligent use of leisure time? A study made 
for the National Recreation Association 
called, “The New Leisure Challenges the 
Schools,” makes an interesting assertion: 
“On the basis of figures recently issued by 
the United States Office of Education, 
namely that the average American school 
child in 1930 spent 172 days in school, it can 
be computed that this means that the stu- 
dent spends only 10 per cent of his year’s 
time in school. He sleeps during 37 per cent, 
nine hours a night; and spends 8 per cent of 
his time at meals at the rate of 40 minutes 
each. These three items total 55 per cent, 
meaning that the student has 45 per cent 
free time, or something over ten hours a 
day,” or 3,900 hours a year. 

Labor and industrial leaders are talking 
about the five-day week and the six-hour 
work day. This means 30 hours out of a 
total of 168 hours in the week. A challenge 
facing America is ““What will the people do 
with their spare time?” 


To train for the desirable use of leisure 
time is one of the cardinal objectives of edu- 
cation. In his speech at a recent National 
Education Association meeting, John J. 
Loftus said, “So much of our life and char- 
acter is affected and determined by what we 
do in our spare time that it should not be 
left to chance. The training for leisure ac- 
tivities should not be in the hands of casual 
agencies, but it should be inspired and, to 
some extent, controlled by the influence of 
the greatest educative agency in America, 
the public schools which daily touch the 
lives of millions of children.” 


Whether or not people appreciate and 
treasure their leisure time and become rich 
in interests, alive, alert, and growing, de- 
pends upon the awakening of enthusiasm. 
Responsibility is laid upon those who have 
the power to arouse the interest and the en- 
thusiasm of youth. This high school project 
to develop deeper and wider interests illus- 
trates one of the ways in which a school can 
utilize the resources of the community in the 
encouragement of avocational pursuits. 
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Syllabus 
(Continued from page 8) 
has been passed providing for the same 


b. Liabilities of the partners as compared 
with the regular partnership 
4. Corporation 
a. How formed (charter from the state) 
b. Advantages 
1. Large amounts of capital may be ob- 
tained through sale of stock 
2. Limited liability. Except in the case 
of certain types of banks, the owners 
are legally liable for the debts of the 
corporation only to the amount of 
their investment in stock 
3. Unlimited life 
4. May secure the advantages of the 
division of labor and large-scale pro- 
duction 
5. Ownership easily transferred 
c. Disadvantages 
1. Limited to the activities that are 
specified in the charter 
. Impersonal relation with the em- 
ployees 
. Management and control in the 
hands of a small group 
. Subject to special taxes 
. Subject to regulation by states and 
by Federal Government 
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Midwestern Texas 


J. Piner Powell, head of the commercial 
department of the Brownwood High School, 
Brownwood, Texas, has been elected chair- 
man of the commercial section of the Mid- 
western Division of the Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

> * e 


Georgia Officers 


At the Spring meeting of the Georgia 
Business Education Association, Pattie Sin- 
clair of the Commercial High School, At- 
lanta, was elected chairman. The vice 
chairman is Mrs. Marie Jones, Atlanta Vo- 
cational School, Atlanta. The secretary- 
treasurer is Frances Starr, Russell High 
School, East Point. 


Commercial Teacher Becomes Principal 


Floyd D. Newport, who has taught com- 
mercial work in the high school at Glens 
Falls, New York, for the past five years, 
has been awarded a contract as principal 
of the South Glens Falls High School. 

Mr. Newport is a graduate of the College 
of Business Administration of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, New York. He has also 
attended the State Teachers College, Al- 
bany, New York, and Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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COMPARE 


DODD'S 


WITH ANY OTHER ECONOMICS TEXTBOOK. HERE 
| IS WHAT YOU WILL FIND — 


CLEAR PRESENTATION 


| The following is a typical example: ‘We may 
| properly speak of the value of friendship, of cer- 
tain memories, or of religion; but we seldom 
think of prices in connection with these things. 
We esteem them, but they do not have economic 
value . . . Consider, however, a loaf of bread or 
a pair of shoes . . . They too have value, but un- 
like friendship, memories, and religion, they 
cost money or at least they can be had only by 
giving something valuable in exchange for 
them.” 


INTERESTING PRESENTATION 


The discussions are not only clear, but they are 
also interesting because they are made concrete 
and in many cases are given personal applica- 
tions. For example: ‘‘Let us assume that five 
farm laborers are seeking employment. They go 
to Mr. Mason, a farmer, and ask for employment 
. .. Assume that Mr. Mason can tell in advance 
how much his total wheat crop will be increased 
if he hires one or more of the five men." 


FAIR AND UNBIASED TREATMENT 


A casual or a careful analysis will prove that 
INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS is not a vehicle 
of propaganda. It presents both sides of all 
topics, such as labor, government control, social ee 
security, taxation, and forms of government. 





t+ 
* 
INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS is available 
with a workbook, a set of tests, and a teachers’ a, 
manual ° “Business Texthook 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





_..a firm 


foundation 


Neu 


BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 


Fourth Edition ¢ By Ross 


The fact that BUSINESS ENGLISH has gone through four editions proves that 
it has found a definite place for itself. Teachers like it because it is thoroughly 
accurate and methodical. The book is divided into two parts: Part I provides 
short assignments with selective emphasis on grammar, and Part II provides 
a strong presentation of letter-writing. The grammar assignments may be 
taught in any sequence or may be used for supplementary purposes if the 
book. is used for a letter-writing course. Available with an optional workbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco - Dallas 
2s C 22Kachi t's T Ss I N BU Sie. & 5S 8 EDUCAT4#.O8 





